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THE THREAT TO LONDON’S FOOD SUPPLIES: (ABOVE) SOME OF THE MILES OF IDLE DOCKS, AND (BELOW) STRIKERS 


OUTSIDE THE SURREY DOCKS, TO WHICH, DESPITE TRADE UNION APPEALS, THE STRIKE SPREAD ON JUNE 21. 


had failed. On June 20 Mr. Deakin, General Secretary of the T.G.W.U. pointed out 

| that the dock labour scheme gave great advantages to the dockers, and the only 
condition required of the docker in return was to be available for work under trade 
union conditions. “To prolong the stoppage [he said) means that the docker is 
being made a political pawn. Our own Government will be put on the spot.” 


In a week the London Dock strike, which began at some wharves on June 14 over 
the disciplinary action taken against eleven men, who had claimed additional pay for 
work they regarded as “dirty,” had spread widely and involved 15,000 men and 
121 ships, including 49 food ships. The strike was entirely unofficial and, at the 
date of writing, all trade union attempts to persuade the men to return to work 
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HAVE just been re-reading Carlyle’s Latter Day 

Pamphlets—first published in 1850—a great book 
in every sense of the word, great as literature and great 
because it profoundly affected the conscience and 
thereby the conduct of the author’s countrymen. 
More than any other single book, I believe, more than 
the works of Robert Owen or Marx’s “ Das Kapital ”’ 
or the far more popular writings of Carlyle’s great 
disciple, Ruskin, it made the 
British people socialist in 
feeling. It affected  in- 


\ 
4 
directly, of course, the legis- { THE CONSTRUCTION OF WATERLOO STATION~WHICH HAS JUST CELEBRATED ITS CENTENARY. 


lation that has flowed in 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


London and of every great industrial English city in 
the second decade of Queen Victoria’s free and glorious 
reign, Carlyle saw what we, having broken through 
Hitler’s Western and Rhineland Walls, saw in 1945 
in the National-Socialist prison camps of Belsen and 
Buchenwald, and what I fear, if our eyes could but 
penetrate the Iron Wall, we should see in the “ forced- 
labour ’’ (that is, slave) camps of present-day Socialist 


one: a prophet in our Israel, and we owe it to his 
memory to consider and remember what he achieved. 

What was Carlyle’s message ? It can be put very 
simply—in his own words. “‘ Find out,’ he wrote, 
‘“‘ what the law of God is with regard to a man ; make 
that your human law or I say it will be ill with you. ... 
We may depend upon it, where there is a Pauper, 
there is a sin; to make one Pauper there go many 
sins. Pauperism is our social 
sin grown manifest. 








There is but one thing 
needed for the world, but 
that one is indispensable, 





an ever-growing stream 
from the conviction of the 
ordinary politically-minded 
Englishman, through Parlia- 
ment, on to the Statute 
Book. It not merely won 
support from the general 
mass of the nation for the 
Socialist or Labour Party : 
that might have come in 
any case, though without 
the middle-class prophets, 
Carlyle and Ruskin, I do 
not believe to the same 
extent. Nor did it merely 
recruit a certain number of 
professional and educated 
men to the ranks of organ- 
ised Labour. It did some- 
thing far more profound. It 
made almost everyone, even 
the most convinced Con- 
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Justice.”” He saw that the 
worship of money and 
property—that is, of paper 
rights created by _ past 
achievements, at the ex- 
pense of the inherent rights 
and needs of the living 
human creature, was having 
consequences as disastrous 
as those that preceded the 
French Revolution — the 
theme of his own greatest 
historical work—and that 
salvation lay in aresumption 
by those in authority of the 
practice of Leadership: of 
government, that is, not 
according to mechanical 
rules, but according to judg- 
ment and conscience. To 
men in their sleep, he said, 
there is nothing granted in 
this world. ‘‘ Tomake money 


ag ete 





servative or adherent of 


laissez-faire,apartialconvert | ‘“ EXTENSION OF THE SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY TO WATERLOO BRIDGE... . 
APPROACHED FROM THE WATERLOO ROAD BY AN INCLINE OF ONE IN TWENTY-FIVE. 


to the Socialist thesis. It 
established within the ranks 
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IRON ROOF, IS TEMPORARY , 


THE TERMINUS IS, AT PRESENT, 
THE STATION, EXCEPT THE 


and spend it, ...to buy in 
the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest ? Truly if that 
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of both the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties the thesis that 
Carlyle’s enemy, the outré Disraeli— 
who none the less returned the old 
prophet’s enmity with magnanimous 
admiration—had preached a year 
or two before to tittering Tory 
drawing-rooms: that the rights of 
Labour were as sacred as the rights 
of Property. 

What was it that Carlyle saw } 
when he looked round England at 
the close of the Hungry Forties ? 
He saw, in what was universally 
reputed to be not only the richest 
country in the world but the richest 
country ever known to exist in 
human annals, a state of poverty 
affecting millions which was not { 
merely appalling to the eye and 
conscience of any sensitive person, 
but which was manifestly im- 
perilling the health and virtue of 
unborn millions—that is, of the 
nation’s future. At the very moment 
that Macaulay, the inspired mouth- 
piece of the free and thriving 
propertied and educated classes, 
was reminding his countrymen of 
the immense material strides that 
Britain was making under the 
stimulus of untrammelled individual 
liberty, a large proportion of the race were living and 
working under conditions so inhuman and intolerable 
that they were being robbed of the higher attributes 
of humanity. So—and here lay the full gravamen of 
the charge—were their children and children’s children. 
Such, Carlyle saw, was the result of the prevailing, 
all-triumphant, political theory of untrammelled in- 
dividualism, producing immense material achievement 
on the one hand and, on the other, a vile and ever- 
deepening slough of human despond and degradation. 
‘What a world,"’ he wrote, “ have we made of it, 
with our fierce Mammon-worship. ... Supply-and- 
demand, Leave-it-alone, Voluntary Principle, Time- 
will-mend-it ; till British industrial existence seems 
fast becoming one huge poison-swamp of reeking 
pestilence, physical and moral; a hideous /iving 
Golgotha of souls and bodies buried alive.” Indeed, 
looking out on the multiplying slums of Victorian 





inconvenience was 


“SPANNED BY AN OBLIQUE BRIDGE OF 90 FEET IN 
EXECUTED AT SUCH AN ANGLE": ‘ WESTMINSTER ROAD” 


suburb, approachable only by uncertain means, of consequence in this ‘ fast’ 
taught us to ‘count the minutes as they roll,’"’ and then referred to “the above extension” being “of no great 








VISIBLE PASSING ACROSS THE BRIDGE. 


Waterloo Station celebrated its centenary last week with a luncheon and an exhibition. 
London terminus of the old South Western Railway (later the Southern, and now part of the British Railways). 
Nine Elms, now a goods station, is some ten years older, but its situation was too far from Central London, and 
in Act of 1844 provided for a Metropolitan Extension of the line to near Waterloo Bridge. Work began in 
july 1846, and in July 1848 the station was officially opened, 
two days later. The /llustrated London News of July 1, 1848, published drawings illustrating this extension and 
described it as follows: ‘‘ The incompleteness of the South-Western Railway by the distance of its metropolitan 
terminus from the heart of London has been a subject of complaint from the first openi 
artially remedied by omnibus, steam-boat and regulated cab-fares; still 
age when railways have indeed 


length but very costly, as it has involved an outlay of £800,000.” 


Eastern Europe. But there was no iron curtain in 
laissez-faire Victorian England—that, as the event was 
to show, was its saving virtue—except the iron curtain 
of stupidity and hypocrisy which those outside those 
vast slum prison-camps unconsciously set between 
their own eyes and those within. 

It was Carlyle’s self-imposed mission to break 
down that iron wall of blindness by opening men’s 
eyes, How trivial the infelicities and troubles of his 
married life on which literary posterity has fastened— 
or those, for that matter, of his great disciple, Ruskin— 
seem when set against that gigantic task and its almost 
miraculous achievement. No wonder that he who saw 
the evil so clearly—the destroying pestilence at the door 
of civilisation and all its treasures and comforts—felt 
the strain and allowed it to show itself in his private 
life in paltry irritations and unnatural warpings. He was 
only a human being. But he was a great and noble 


IRON—WE BELIEVE THE LARGEST HITHERTO 
AS IT WAS IN 1848, WITH A TRAIN 


It was not the first 


though the first train did not arrive there until 


\ is the summary of man’s 
social duties and the final divine 
message he has to follow . . . his 
interests have become amazingly 
simplified of late... . But it is nof, 
and never was, or can ve. If the 
Universe will not carry on its divine 
bosom any commonwealth of mortals 
that have no higher aim, . . . if the 
unfathomable Universe has decided 
to reject Human Beavers pretending 
to be Men, and will abolish, pretty 
rapidly perhaps, in hideous mud- 
deluges their ‘markets’ and them, 
unless they think of it, in that case it 
were better to thinkofit!’’ Anarchy 
plus a street constable as a principle 
of human governancewas not, Carlyle 
pointed out, enough. On the walls of 
the Victorian kingdom, withits blind 
accumulations of wealth and unused 
money-power and its grinding, de- 
grading human slums and poverty, 
he saw clearly written the words, 
“* Mene, mene, tekel upharsin.”’ 

“ England,” therefore, he went 
on, “‘ with the largest mass of real 
interests ever entrusted to a Nation, 
and with a mass of extinct, imagin- 
ary and quite dead interests piled 
upon it to the very Heavens, and 
encumbering it from shore to shore 

- must contrive to manage its living interests and 
quit its dead ones and their methods or else depart from 
its place in the world. Surely England is called as no 
nation ever was, to summon out its Kings and set them 
to that high work! To enfranchise whatsoever of 
Wisdom is born in England and set that to the sacred 
task of coercing and amending what of Folly is born in 
England.” Fabianism, the growth of the power of the 
Civil Service, the steady increase and enthronement 
of the Collectivist powers of the State in order to end 
the corroding evils that Carlyle saw eating out the soul 
and body of Victorian England, all that has followed 
from the vision which he communicated so clearly to 
his countrymen. The consequences of that vision and 
the degree to which those who, in following it, have 
fallen into the same blindness to human necessity and 
reality that Carlyle had perceived in a different age, 
I shall try to show in a further article. 





of the line. The 
uxhall remained a 
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GERMANY TO-DAY : CURRENCY REFORM IN TRIZONIA : 
MAGDEBURG BRIDGE CLOSED; HEIDELBERG DEMONSTRATIONS. 


va r eS oe 
REICHSMARKS BY THE MILL : THE STRONG-ROOM OF . 
A BERLIN BANK STACKED WITH NOTES TO THE VALUE CURRENCY REFORM BEGINS IN GERMANY: A FRANKFURT MAN MONEY TO BURN: AN AGED GERMAN LIGHTING 
OF 108,000,000 MARKS—IN PRE-CONVERSION CURRENCY. RECEIVING HIS RATION—-40 NEW DEUTSCHEMARKS. HIS PIPE WITH A _ 50-REICHSMARK NOTE. 
The first stages of the Western Allies’ currency reform programme began on June 20, when the majority | for the old money is not to be announced until later. Small change and stamps are still valid at a tenth of 
of the inhabitants in the three zones each drew 40 new Deutschemarks for 60 old Reichsmarks—a further | their face value. The conversion took place calmly as a sound currency is regarded as the essentia! basis 
20 Deutschemarks will be issued within two months, but these will be debited against converted bank | necessary for reconstruction; but it is expected that the operation, besides hitting the Black Market, 
accounts. For the present, these new marks are the only valid money in Germany, as the conversion rate will thas hardship for many, especially for refugees, who have been living on hoarded savings. 


CARS QUEUEING-UP FOR THE ELBE FERRY AS THE RESULT OF THE RUSSIAN CLOSING 
OF THE MAGDEBURG BRIDGE FOR REPAIRS WHICH SUIT THEIR PRESENT POLICY. 


THE RESULT OF THE RUSSIAN DECISION TO REPAIR THE MAGDEBURG BRIDGE: CROSSING 
THE ELBE BY FERRY, OWING TO THE BERLIN-WESTERN GERMANY AUTOBAHN DIVERSION. 


The recent policy of the Russians in Berlin to invoke every legalistic and other device to make traffic to and 

from Berlin as difficult as possible for the Western Allies is believed to be reftected in their closing on June 16 

of the wooden temporary bridge at Magdeburg, which carries the autobahn traffic from Berlin. This closing 

makes necessary the use of a small private ferry near Niegripp and a detour of 15 miles. The British authorities 
have offered to help in the repair of the bridge. 


HEIDELBERG STUDENTS—MANY OF THEM FORMER MEMBERS OF THE WEHRMACHT—-DEMONSTRATING 
WITH BANNERS AGAINST THE SHORTAGE OF FOOD AND INCONSIDERATE LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 
The new University building at Heidelberg was badly damaged by fire on the afternoon of June 16. A crippled . . 
workman lost his life and the theatre and roof of the building were destroyed. University students have recently STUDENTS OF HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY WATCHING THE FLAMES WHICH BADLY 
— Se yy By FO, ey oe Oe se —_ = DAMAGED THE NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS AND RESULTED IN ONE FATALITY— 
with banners portraying and underlining their grievances. A CRIPPLED WORKMAN 
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WHERE A “ TOTE” RECORD WAS SET UP: THE ASCOT PADDOCK AND COURSE. 
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THE OPENING DAY OF THE ROYAL ASCOT FOUR-DAY MEETING : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PADDOCK ON JUNE 15, SHOWING THE VAST CROWDS OF RACE-GOERS, THE WOMEN IN LIGHT, 
SUMMERY FROCKS AND THE MEN, FOR THE MOST PART WEARING GREY TOP-HATS. 
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SHOWING THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE (RIGHT, FOREGROUND) AND THE CLOSE-PACKED CROWDS ON THE HEATH (LEFT): A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE COURSE AT THE FINISH OF THE 
NEW STAKES ON JUNE 17, WHICH WAS WON BY THE MAHARAJA OF BARODA’S MAKARPURA. 


Though from the English point of view the results of Ascot were--as expected quite a full quota of June sunshine, rain held off most of the time The Totalisator takings 
somewhat depressing, the meeting was a glorious four days for the thousands who amounted to the record figure of £1,000,000, a sum never before reached in Britain 
attended. and the tradition of the finest horses, the most fashionable dresses and the most Horses bred in France occupied the three first places in the Gold Cup, won the 
important people was upheld. The condition of the course, and the general arrangements Queen Anne Stakes, the Gold Vase, Queen Mary Stakes and Queen Alexandra Stakes ; 
and overall spruceness of everything left nothing to be desired, and though there was not the St. James's Palace Stakes went to the U.S.A. and the Churchill Stakes to Eire 
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THE GAY PAGEANTRY OF ASCOT: THE ROYAL DRIVE DOWN THE COURSE. 








.. 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION ON 
THE OPENING DAY OF ASCOT, 
JUNE 15: T.M. THE KING AND 
QUEEN IN THE FIRST OPEN 
LANDAU, DRAWN BY FOUR 
OF THE WINDSOR GREYS. 


HE traditional splen- 
dour and colour of 
Ascot were particularly 
welcome in the present 
period of stringency, 
drab economy and re- 
striction, and everyone 
was delighted by the 
King’s decision to hold 
the Royal Procession 
each day of the meeting, 
as nothing is more beau- 
tiful than the gay and 
stirring pageantry of the 
drive down the course. 
Outriders, in scarlet, on 
white horses preceded 
the procession and their 
Majesties drove in an 
open landau, drawn by 
four Windsor greys with 
postilions in Ascot livery 
with the King's racing 
colours of red, purple 
and gold. The Primcesses 
drove in the second 
landau, drawn by four 
bays Our photograph 
of the King and Queen 
was taken on the open- 
ing day and that of the 
Princesses on Gold Cup 
Day. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh was prevented, by 
official duties, from : . 
AT ASCOT ON JUNE 17, GOLD CUP DAY PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, AND HER SISTER, 


TH P N SSES ARRIVING 
attending the meeting “Ez RINCE ’ Riv! 
PRINCESS MARGARET (RIGHT), IN THE SECOND LANDAU. THEIR ROVAL HIGHNESSES WERE ACCOMPANIED BY LORD SALISBURY AND LORD HARTINGTON 


“Wer 
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ATHLETIC AND SPORTING EVENTS AT HOME, 
AND A DAVIS CUP MATCH AT BUDAPEST. 


A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING WHAT IS DESCRIBED AS FIRING THE COURT AT BUDAPEST TO 
MAKE PLAY POSSIBLE’: BEFORE THE SWEDISH-HUNGARY DAVIS CUP MATCH ON JUNE 14. 
ao ey” 
THE QUEEN AT THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS MODEL FLYING CLUB GALA AT 
LANGLEY AIRFIELD ON JUNE 20: HER MAJESTY INSPECTING SOME OF THE 
AIRCRAFT. PRINCESS MARGARET IS SHOWN IN THE CENTRE. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOLBOYS PLAY- 
ING ON THEIR OWN GROUND 
AGAIN : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN THE’ 
SCHOOL XI. AND THE FORTY CLUB 
TO MARK THE REOPENING OF 
VINCENT SQUARE. 


(Right.) 

TALKING TO WESTMINSTER’S 
EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD WICKET- 
KEEPER, DAVID STEWARD: THE 
REV. DR. DON, DEAN OF WEST- 
MINSTER, WHO PERFORMED THE 
CEREMONY OF REOPENING 

VINCENT SQUARE. 


WEDEN, by beat- 
ing Hungary in 
the Davis Cup match 
at Budapest, has 
qualified to meet 
Great Britain in the 
semi-final of the 
European Zone Davis 
Cup, which will be 
played before July 13, 
in Stockholm.—— 
The Queen presented 
the Queen's Cup to 
Mr. Philip Smith for 
the best performance 
by a_ rubber-driven 
model aircraft at the 
Northern Heights 
Model Flying Club 
Gala The Dean 
of Westminster per- 
formed the reopening 
ceremony for West- 
minster School play- 
ing-fields in Vincent 
Square. During the 
war the square was 
used as a balloon site. 
The Polytechnic 
Harriers’ Marathon 
Race on June 19 was 
won by J. T. Holden, 


, one of our chief 
FIRING A PISTOL TO START THE POLYTECHNIC HARRIERS ANNUAL Olympic hopes, in WINNER OF THE POLYTECHNIC HARRIERS MARATHON FROM WINDSOR CASTLE TO 


MARATHON RACE FROM WINDSOR CASTLE Te Cmrewren : HER MAJESTY 2 hours, 36 minutes, ‘"!SWICK: J. T. HOLDEN (TIPTON HARRIERS AND MIDLAND COUNTIES A.A.A.), ENTERING 
THE QUEEN; WITH H.M, THE KING JUST BEHIND HER, 44°6 seconds CHISWICK STADIUM FOR THE LAST LAP. 
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J. E. BROMWICH (Australia). 
Seeded No. 2 at Wimbledon. 





F. PARKER (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 1 at Wimbledon. 








G. MULLOY (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 3 at Wimbledon. 


E. W. STURGESS (S. Africa). 
Seeded No. 8 at Wimbiedon. 


On June 21 play for the All-England Lawn Tennis Championships was due to open 
at Wimbledon. The list of seeded players for the Men's Singles is headed by 
F. Parker (U.S.), who has won the French and Belgian Championship$ in splendid 
style. T. Brown, allotted fourth place, has been in the Wimbledon final for the last 
two years. J. Kramer, who holds the Singles and Doubles (with R. Falkenburg) 
Wimbledon titles, and the Singles and Doubles (with E. Schroeder) U.S. Championships, 
cannot defend them, as he has become a professional. J. E. Bromwich won the 
Mixed Doubles last year with the U.S. American Singles Champion, Miss L. Brough, 
who holds the U.S. Ladies’ Doubles with Mrs. du Pont (formerly Miss Osborne). The 








SEEDED PLAYERS FOR THE WIMBLEDON ‘CHAMPIONSHIPS: 
LEADING ENTRANTS FOR THE SINGLES TITLES. 


MISS L. BROUGH (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 2 at Wimbledon. 

















MRS. E. W. A. BOSTOCK (G.B.). 
Seeted No. 5 at Wimbiedon. 


MRS. P. TODD (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 3 at Wimbledon. 


MISS D. HART (U.5.A.). 
Seeded No. 4 at Wimbledon. 


only British name in the list of seeded players is that of Mrs. E. W. A. Bostock, 
who is ranked fifth in the Women's Singles. She was the heroine of the gallant 
though losing battle which the British team put up in the Wightman Cup. She and 
Mrs. Blair scored the only win in the contest for Great Britain since 1939, by beating 
Mrs. P. C. Todd and Miss Hart, holders of the Women's Doubles Championship ; 
and her courageous fights against Mrs. du Pont (who as Miss Osborne won the 
Singles at Wimbledon last year) and Miss L. Brough roused great admiration 
Miss L. Brough holds the U.S. Ladies’ Singles Championship and may well prove the 
Wimbledon victor. 
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JOHANNESBURG, CLERMONT-FERRAND, PARIS: 
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JOHANNESBURG PROTESTS AGAINST THE NEW GOVERNMENT'S RELEASE 
On June 11 Mr. Swart, Minister of Justice in South Africa, in Dr. Malan’s new Nationalist Government, 


ordered the immediate release of Sidney Robey Leibbrandt, who was sentenced to life imprisonment in 1942 
after landing on the South African coast from a U-boat. Two students who blew up a post-office during 


OF POLITICAL PRISONERS: 
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IN THE SAVAGE FIGHTING WHICH MARKED THE EVICTION OF SIT-DOWN 
CLERMONT-FERRAND FACTORY: STRIKERS HURLING STONES AT @ARDES 
MOBILES DURING A BLOODTHIRSTY STRUGGLE. 

On June 16 a fight between strikers and Gardes Mobiles in the Be nan tyre factory at Clermont-Ferrand 
in Central France resulted in over 100 casualties on both sides. [t was feared that some thirty police may 
lose their sight, owing to the strikers using corrosive fluids to repel them The police were concerned in 
carrying out an eviction order against the sit-down strikers obtained by the owners of the factory. The 
police achieved their object after tear gas had been used on both sides. 


AN INCIDENT 
STRIKERS IN A 


NEWS JUNE 26, 1948 


NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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PART OF THE HUGE CROWD IN THE CITY HALL SQUARE. 

the war and two sentenced for broadcasting enemy prapegente were also released. Protests throughout 
t 


South Africa were immediate, strong and widespread. ugh the cases would in due course have been 
reconsidered, it is felt that nothing excuses the Government's unseemly haste in releasing convicted traitors. 


THE CEREMONY WHICH MARKED THE DISBANDING OF BRITISH HEADQUARTERS IN PARIS : 
BRIGADIER WHALLEY-KELLY (RIGHT) SALUTING AFTER LAYING A WREATH ON THE TOMB 
OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE, 

The closing of the British Army Staff Headquarters in Paris and the departure of the last British troops 
from France (which will be completed by the end of the month) was A by « ceremony at the Arc de 
Triomphe on June 16, when Brigadier J. H. Whalley-Kelly, C.B.E., laid a wreath on the Tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior and signed the golden book. The ceremony was given colour and significance by the 
presence of a guard of honour and the military band of the Garde Republicaine. 
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THE FLOWER MOSAICS OF GENZANO: 
A GRACIOUS CUSTOM’S 150TH ANNIVERSARY. 














THE BEGINNING OF THE JNFIORATA, GENZANO'’S CELEBRATED FLOWER- PICTURE FESTIVAL: 
A PICTURE, DRAWN IN CHALK ON THE STREET, IS BEING FILLED IN WITH FLOWER PETALS. 


BEFORE THE WORK IS FINISHED: THE MAIN STREET WITH ALL THE GROUPS 
OF ARTISTS AT WORK ON THEIR SEPARATE DESIGNS. 


THE FLOWER-PICTURES TAKE ALL DAY TO MAKE, AND TO KEEP THE PETALS FRESH 
FOR THE EVENING PARADE THEY ARE CONSTANTLY SPRAYED WITH WATER. 


THE WORK COMPLETED; AND THE FULL SERIES OF PICTURES READY FOR THE 


THE SUBJECTS OF THE PICTURES ARE SOMETIMES RELIGIOUS, SOMETIMES MUNICIPAL: HERE 
EVENING PROCESSION WHICH CRUSHES AND DESTROYS THEM. 


THE STAR OF ITALY IS BEING CREATED, WATER BEING SPRAYED ALL THE WHILE. 
Italy by | festival the flower-heads are shredded into baskets containing petals of one colour, and 
dark violet sediment from the vintage is also used. In the main street, groups of 
villagers draw in chalk on the sets the outlines of pictures, and throughout the day 


Transitory pictures of flower-mosaic are said to have been invented in 
Benedetto Drei in 1625, and the great sculptor Bernini was adept in the art. In 1776 


one Leofreddi, of the village of Genzano, made a flower-picture to honour the visit of 
Pope Pius VI. Every year since then the villagers have continued and elaborated the | they fill these in with the coloured petals. In the evening the festival procession 


idea. Many, many thousands of flowers and leaves, acacia, broom, rose, poppy, | crushes the transitory glory. The occasion is that of Corpus Christi, but this year, 
chicory, box and laurel are picked in advance and kept fresh. On the morning of the to celebrate the 150th anniversary, the flower mosaics were made on June 13. 
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M writers 
about Holland, 
” says Mr. Sitwell, 
seem to havespent 
most of their time 
there indoors, in 
picture galleries 
and churches, and 
they devote most 
of their space on 
disquisitions 
about the 
painters, and de- 
scriptions of the 
bareness and 
clarity of the 
churches, with 






MR. SACHEVERELL THE AUTHOR 


OF THE BOOK “ THE 


SITWELL, 
NETHERLANDS,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Well known as a poef and the author of 
many books on art, architecture and gardens 
and flowers, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell is the 
younger brother of Miss Edith and Sir 
Osbert Sitwell. He was born in 1897 and 
educated at Eton. Of his more recent books 
may be mentioned ‘“Splendours and 
Miseries ’’ (1943); “‘ British Architects and 
Craftsmen’”’ (1945); and ‘“ The Hunters 
and the Hunted,” reviewed on this page 
on April 5, 1947. 


their monumental woodwork; though, of course, 
there are invariably accounts of the costumes of 
Volendam. As a rule, moreover, the travellers 


(excepting the writers of professionally compre- 
hensive guide-books) confine themselves to a regular 
rabbit-run of places. They may, but probably will 
not, visit the fascinating town of Dordrecht because 
of Albert Cuyp. They will go to Rotterdam; they 
will go to Delft and admire the view that Vermeer 
painted ; and next day they will admire in The Hague 
the painting of that view. Haarlem will be visited 
because of the Halses, Leyden because of the Univer- 
sity, Amsterdam because of the Rijksmuseum, and the 
little villages of the Zuyder Zee for the head-dresses 





JANSKERHOF 13, UTRECHT: A STATELY TOWN HOUSE OF ABOUT 1700, 

NOW USED AS A BANK. ‘ UNFORTUNATELY,” WRITES MR. SACHEVERELL 

SITWELL, “ THE BIG, OLD ERIGHTERENTH-CENTURY HOUSES ARE OF JUST 
THE SIZE AND PLAN TO MAKE GOOD MODERN OFFICES.” 


and the sabots. I know the itinerary pretty well, for 
| took it when I first visited Holland nearly forty years 
ago and travelled in the suitable way for that country— 
namely, on foot and by canal-boat, with the funnel 
coming down under every bridge. I did go to one place 
which Mr, Sitwell doesn’t even mention—namely, 
s'Hertogenbosch, or Bois-le-Duc, with its Gothic 
cathedral. But there is little else he has missed, and 
a good deal of his attention has been devoted to 
Friesland and Guelderland, quiet pastoral provinces 
full of remarkable houses and doughty peasants, which 
are clean off the normal tourist route. 

He says enough about the painters to show his 
familiarity with them. But he has no desire to repeat 
an oft-told tale, and he shrewdly remarks that almost 
all the Dutch painters are so straightly descriptive 
that photographs of their works could tell as much 
about them as the most painstaking critic could with 
his prose. He avoids, indeed, all the tracks which are 
commonly travelled. He is aware of the splendours 
of Dutch history, ancient and modern, but mentions 
neither Arnhem nor Zutphen, and surveys Leyden 
without reference to the siege, Scenery, customs, and 
above all, architecture and gardens are his concern, 
and when he reaches Leyden, this is how this con- 
noisseur writes ; ‘' Leyden, 1s would be expected, has 
many fine old buildings. For an example, the Hofje 
van Broekhoven, Papengracht 16, with a little stone 
frontispiece, rare in Holland, of four Doric pilasters 
rising from a base, coupled together by swags of fruit, 
blank panels to either side of the doorway with vertical 


*” The Netherlands: A Study of Some Aspects of Art, Costume 
and Social Life." By Sacheverell Sitwell, 122 Illustrations, some in 
Colour, (Batsford; 14s.) 
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“THE NETHERLANDS”: 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL.* 








An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


swags and an empty niche below, well-weighted cornice, 
pediment, and high-pitched roof, a perfect instance 
of good manners from the seventeenth 


century, 

































seventeenth-century houses grouped together under 
one roof line; to numbers 8 to 10, one house only, 
in reality, of finest conceivable laid brick, each single 
brick, as only in the light of Holland, standing out 
separately, as though in a painting by Jan van der 
Heyden, with a truly magnificent swag of fruit and 
flowers surrounding the central window; or to 48, 
our own favourite, with its half-dozen flat Doric 
pilasters, joined by swags, great wide windows upon 
either floor, and hardly any wall, so sensible a prevision 
in an inclement climate. The good taste of the period 
speaks out in the proportion and in its sober, modest 
bearing among so many other houses of that golden 
age of building.” 

The passage is characteristic: it fairly represents 
Mr. Sitwell’s defects and his qualities: his learning, 
his sustained concentration, and his care for detail 
that sometimes leads him to forget rhythm. His book, 
with its many charming illustrations, is avowedly not 
a guide-book. But many an Englishman who has 
been to Holland will exclaim, after reading it : ‘‘ What 
I missed ! ”’, and myself, if ever I go to Holland again, 
shall certainly take it with me as a better guide than 
any guide-book to the less obvious riches of a country, 
from which our architecture, from Wren onwards, 
derived so much. Especially, perhaps, with reference 
to the work of the versatile Daniel Marot, to whom a 
chapter is devoted: he designed boxes, watch-cocks, 
town houses, gardens, palaces, scenery for ballets, 
furniture, tiles, fabrics, and even the State Coach of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

It rather looks as though one ought to go to Holland 





THE WEIGH HOUSE, 
GOUDA: A DELIGHTFUL 
HOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1668 
AND ASCRIBED TO THE 
MINOR ARTIST, PIETER 
POST, WHO PAINTED 
VIEWS IN BRAZIL, 


Reproductions from the 

book “ The Netherlands” ; 

by Courtesy of the Pub- 

lishers, , A Batsford, 
td. 


the age of courtesy, 
to the infirm or old 
or orphaned, and an 
zsthetic pleasure to 
all passers-by. But 
in Leyden, our steps 
are drawn _insist- 
ently along both 
quaysof the Rapen- 
burg ; to the pair of 
mirror-back houses 
in the style of Ving- 
boons ; to the three 


“aS FANCIFUL AS AN APULIAN OR SICILIAN BUILDING VET, WITHAL, 
TYPICALLY, DELIGHTFULLY AND ALTOGETHER ENTIRELY DUTCH”: THE 


BARLY EIGNTEENTH CENTURY TOWN HALL AT SNEEK, FRIEGLAND. 


























A SPLENDID EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BUILDING AT ENKHUIZEN: THE 
SNOUCK VAN LOOSEN INSTITUTION, DESCRIBED BY MR. SITWELL AS “ ONE 
OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OF ITS KIND IN HOLLAND.” 


quickly. We are sometimes tempted to think that 
architectural vandalism is a peculiarly English disease : 
but it is rather a malady of an age in which Mammon 
(or ‘‘ economics ’’) has run riot, than of any particular 
country. ‘‘ The destruction of old houses, all over 
Holland, has been as bad as in England. An English 
architect who went, thirty years ago, to make drawings 
for an intended work on Amsterdam, has told me that 
nearly all his chosen subjects have now disappeared. 
And it is no new holocaust. A Frenchman, Henri 
Havard, writing of the old city of Dordrecht in 1878, 
says : ‘ Here, as elsewhere, the number of old buildings 
diminishes apace. General indifference . . . the needs 
of commerce, the demands of ‘ comfort ’’ lead each 
year to the disappearance of some one or other of the 
old buildings. But, ere they vanish, Mijnheer van G., 
a learned son of Dordrecht, makes drawings of them. 
He has indulged me with a sight of his huge portfolios, 
in which he has carefully embalmed a hundred 
venerable, elegant, artistic, or curious facades, which 
have been destroyed within half a century.’ At that 
date, certainly, buildings of the eighteenth century 
will have been allowed no quarter, and Dordrecht 
is an example of what has happened throughout 
Holland. Unfortunately, too, the big old eighteenth- 
century houses are of just the size and plan to make 
good modern offices. Painted rooms interfere with 
desks and counters, while a lift well takes up less room 
than an old staircase. The entrance corridor and its 
plasterwork may be spared and, perhaps, one room 
for the directors’ meetings.”’ 

It will be sad indeed if the time should come when 
anybody who wants to see an old Dutch house will 
have to go to the Cape, to Batavia, or to the Strand 
at Topsham on the Exe. 
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= ___———pememaame “BIG RED” IN BRONZE: STATUES OF A GREAT 
a AMERICAN HORSE, “MAN-O’- WAR.” 
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MAN-O0’-WAR AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN: THE BRONZE STATUE OF AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS 
RACEHORSE WHICH MR. HERBERT HASELTINE, THE ANIMAL SCULPTOR, MADE IN 1934. (FROM 
THE COLLECTION OF MR, W. JEFFORDS.) 


N our issue of November 15 last year we published a photograph of the funeral of what 
has been claimed as the greatest—he was certainly the best-loved—of American race- 

horses, Man-o'-War, better known by the affectionate nickname, ‘“‘ Big Red.’’ Man-o'-War 
was foaled in 1917 by Fair Play out of Mahubah. He ran in twenty-one races and won 
twenty of them; he was twenty-three years at stud and was an extremely successful sire ; 
and died at the great age of thirty in the winter of 1947. We reproduce here photographs 
of two statues (one of heroic size) of Man-o'-War by the celebrated animal sculptor, 
Mr. Herbert Haseltine. He first saw the horse in April, 1934 at Faraway Farms, in Ken- 
tucky, and he writes: ‘‘I had heard so much about this wonderful horse—what a mag- 
nificent-looking animal he was—that at the back of my mind I was wondering if | should 
be disappointed. ... My misgivings were instantly dissipated, however, when, with head 
erect and alert, and keen, intelligent eyes, Man-o'-War was led out by Will Harbutt, who 


was looking affectionately and proudly at him. Will was Man-o'-War's negro stud 
Continued on right. 


MAN-O'-WAR AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE : THE HEROIC-SIZE (20 HIANLS) 
STATUE OF THE FAMOUS RACEHORSE EXHIBITED AT BELMONT PARK RACE 
COURSE, NEW YORK, (LEFT, INSET.) MR. HERBERT HASELTINE, THE SCULPTOR 


Continued} 
groom, nurse and intimate friend, all rolled into one. There was something which 
emanated from this noble animal that took my breath away. A golden chest 
nut, with metallic reflections accentuated when out in the sun, high in frame 
he measured 16.2% hands, giving the impression, because of his proud carriage 
of being even taller. Withers well-outlined and surmounting a perfect sloping 


shoulder, exceptionally broad in the chest for a racehorse, massive quarters 
[Continued below, left 
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“THE SILHOUETTE OF THESE LIMBS SEEN FROM ANY ANGLE CONSTITUTED A PERFECT HARMONY IN 
LINE’: THE 20-HANDS PLASTER-OF-PARIS STATUE OF MAN-O'-WAR, READY FOR CASTING IN BRONZE. 


Continued.) 

with a phenomenal length from hip-bone to hock, which is said to be the reason for his 
phenomenal stride, tail carried at a normal angle—and what legs! They were never fired, and, 
search as you may, not a blemish of any kind could be found. They were a lesson of what 
a thoroughbred's legs should be. Tendons standing cut like cords, pasterns* sloping at the 
right angle, and the most perfect oval hoofs that | have ever had the privilege to see, the 
off fore slightly longer than the near. The silhouette of these limbs seen from any angle 
constituted a perfect harmony in line. ... I! cannot say that Man-o'-War possessed the most THE HEAD OF THE M4N-O'-WAR HEROIC STATUE: THE EYES, FOLLOWING SOME 
beautiful head or eyes or ears that | have seen, but that proud and alert carriage, the CLASSICAL MODELS, ARE CARVED FROM DARK BROWN AND GREY AGATE. 

eagle-like keenness of look swept any possible criticism away and he was considered by many 
the grandest of present-day horses."’ As a result of this visit, Mr. Haseltine made the model verbal instructions of his negro gr 1, Will Harbutt. “It is astonishing,’ 
for the statue shown in the top-left picture in the scale of one inch to the hand; and this writes the sculptor, ‘what entire confidence that wonderful animal inspired. | 
bronze is now in the collection of Mr. Walter Jeffords, in Pennsylvania. In late 1940 | took literally hundreds of very careful measurements from the top of his ears 
Mr. Haseltine began, to the order of the late Mrs. Samuel D. Riddle, to make the heroic-size to his hoofs Even when kneeling, practically under his belly, and tracing 
bronze statue, from which the remaining illustrations on this page are taken. He writes the contours of his hoofs, | wouldn't have the slightest apprehension about 
* Big Red’ had somewhat changed after six years; his back may have swayed a very little his kicking me. On my return to Paris in July, 1947 I was very sorry to 
but his perfect legs were still the same and the ‘look of eagles’ had not left him > in hear of the death of Will Harbutt (the negro groom) the foliowing October 
spite of his advanced years, he behaved like a horse twenty years younger, with his sensitive | Then, on November |, although it was to be expected, it came as a great 
tapered nozzle, his large eyes set far apart, small, sharply-outlined ears, arched neck well set shock to me when | received a cable announcing Man-o'-War's death at the 
on sloping shoulders and a general conformation that was above criticism.’ Man-o'-War was record age of thirty years. Maybe Will has again ‘aiken charge of him in the 
an exceptionally good model, and would raise his head or advance his feet immediately to the Elysian Fields, never to be separated again.’ 
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HERE is a general complaint that official 
histories of military operations take too 

long to produce, so that the bulk of their con- 
tents tends to appear when interest in their 
subject has become confined to specialists and 
a great proportion of the participants who 
might be most interested in them have passed 
away. Some of the critics may not realise the 
difficulties which editors and writers have had 
to face. Compilation is a long task, but check- 
ing often takes longer. Limitations of staff in the interests 
of economy sometimes result in the history of one campaign 
having to be put off until the men who have been engaged 
upon that of another can turn their attention to it. Maps 





A CANADIAN EXPLOIT PORTRAYED BY A CANADIAN WAR ARTIST: 

‘ DIEPPE RAID"; BY MAJOR C. F. COMFORT. THE ‘“‘ WHITE BEACH” 

IS SHOWN, WHERE THE ROYAL HAMILTON LIGHT INFANTRY LANDED. 

WAT*RPROOFED CHURCHILL TANKS OF THE CALGARY REGIMENT ARE 
COMING ASHORE NEAR THE CASINO. 


In his article on this e, in which he discusses ‘‘ The Canadian Army, 

1939-1945," Captain Fafis praises the work of the Canadian war artists, 

paintings by whom illustrate the book. We reproduce three of them 
by courtesy of the Publishers. 


officially produced—in the case of this country, at the 
Ordnance Survey at Southampton—may be held up if 
there is a sudden demand on the part of the Services for 
maps of a new region in which they have perforce become 
interested. Again, it is inadvisable to publish volumes at 
intervals too close, and if there are a number of volumes 
well spread out they will cover at least as many years even 
if there are no hindrances to production. And finally, there 
can be no doubt that immediately after the conclusion of 
a war it is not easy to assemble all the evidence, so that 
volumes issued during this period may not be as well- 
documented as those which appear a few years later. 

And yet there is much to be said in favour of the critics. 
It could not be better illustrated than by what bappened 
to the official Canadian Army history of the First World 
War. I have seen one volume only—which was excellent— 
and I believe it to be the only one that has been published. 
I have heard unofficially that the venture will not be con- 
tinued. Something evidently went wrong here. The 
Australians, on the other hand, working to a highly am- 
bitious programme, which included biographical details in 
footnotes of every officer whose name appeared in the text, 
carried it through successfully, The Canadians have made 
up their minds to be quicker off the mark on this occasion. 
They hope to complete their official Army history by the 
autumn of 1950. It is to be in three volumes : one devoted 
to Sicily and Italy ; one to North-West Europe ; and one to 
all other aspects, including organisation, training and 
operations in the Pacific theatre. There will also be a 
volume on Canadian military policy, covering the employ- 
ment of all three armed Services, Meanwhile, they have pub- 
lished a one-volume history, produced “in order that the 
people of Canada may have in their hands at as early a 
date as possible an authentic comprehensive outline of the 
work of their Army in the War of 1939-1945 against 
Germany, Italy and Japan and their satellites.’’* 

Although the volume is described as official and the 
writer is head of a section of the General Staff, it is some- 
what unaccountably stated that the Department of National 
Defence is not responsible for his reading or presentation 
of the facts. This I consider to be a mistake. Such an 
abrogation of responsibility is comprehensible in the case 
of the “ History of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II.", of which I have reviewed one volume 
here, because there, though the author has been given fullest 
access to all records, the work is definitely not official ; 
but when a staff officer writes a historical record, publishes 
it by authority of the Minister of National Defence,”’ and 
describes it as “ official "’ on his title-page, it does not seem 
justifiable for the Minister's department to disclaim respon- 
sibility for its contents. In this instance little harm is done. 
The book is not “ popular” in the sense of being slight, 
but a single-volume work devoted to such a subject must 
needs be popular in other respects, because it has not room 
for all the considerations which experts would look for. 
And Colonel Stacey, a sound historian who has taught 
history at Princeton, is not likely to let his imagination 
run away with him or to propound extravagant theories. 
When he deals with the two most controversial issues, the 
splitting of the Canadian Army and compulsory service, he 
is cautious and indeed confines himself to a statement of 
conflicting views 

As to the first, Canada had formed an Army head- 
quarters and two corps headquarters (with army and corps 


*' The Canadian Army, 1939-1945: An Official Historical Sum- 
mary.” By Colonel C. P. Stacey, O.B.E., A.M., Ph.D., Director, 
Historical Section, General Staff. Illustrated with Paintings by Canadian 
Army War Artists. Maps drawn by Liewt.C.C. J. Bond. (Ottawa 


hing'’s Printer.) 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A SHORT CANADIAN WAR HISTORY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


troops). It did not provide sufficient forces to form an 
army in the field, but did provide a strong nucleus for an 
army in three infantry and two armoured divisions, besides 
two independent armoured brigades. It was the general 
desire, represented particularly 
by General A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, that all Canadian troops 
sent to Europe should fight in 
that army as one body. But 
as a result of the accidents of 
war, especially the collapse of 
France, it came about that 
until July 1943, the Canadian 
Army troops in Europe had 
not been é@ngaged in any 
fighting to speak of except for 
the Dieppe raid. Nor had 
Canadian troops seen much 
elsewhere, apart from the two 
battalions which formed part 
of the garrison of Hong Kong 
and were unhappily lost there. 
The First Canadian Army 
could not go as a whole to the 
Mediterranean, so that if any 
formations went their transfer 
would involve the splitting 
of the Army. If none had 
gone, then no Canadian 





WHERE CANADIAN AND BRITISH TROOPS DID SOME OF THE STIFFEST 

FIGHTING IN THE INVASION OF NORMANDY: “ ENGINEERS CLEARING 

ROADS THROUGH CAEN, JULY 1944"; FROM A PAINTING BY CAPTAIN 

O. N. FISHER, WITH THE ABBAYE AUX HOMMES IN THE BACKGROUND 
AND A ROYAL CANADIAN ENGINEERS BULLDOZER, CENTRE. 


forces would have taken part in major 
operations until the landing in Nor- 
mandy in June 1944. The Govern- 
ment’s conception of self-respect and 
other obvious considerations thus 
clashed with the Army Commander's 
ideal. This is largely a domestic issue, 
which an outsider should treat with 
exceptional care and courtesy, though 
not solely domestic, because it also 
affected the British General Staff. I 
will say only that I feel sure the 
decision to send Canadian troops to 
the Mediterranean was right. 

The conflict about compulsory 
service became an important and 
even bitter political. issue, at one 
moment so bitter as to be actually 
dangerous. And yet, though none of 
the contestants on either side could 
possibly have foreseen what would 
happen, it did not prove to be of the 
highest military significance. To put 
it briefly, the Minister of National 
Defence, Colonel the Hon, J. L. Ral- 
ston, discovered that in consequence 
of heavy casualties and the unexpected 
prolongation of German resistance 
in the West, he might shortly 
find his reinforcement pool empty and his field formations 
below establishment. I need not go into the details 
of recommendations and counter - recommendations, the 
question of employment overseas of troops compulsorily 
enlisted for home service but not liable to foreign, the 
resignation of Colonel Ralston, or the difficulties of 
his successor, General McNaughton. Broadly speaking, 
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however, the end of the campaign, which had 
receded, suddenly approached; the Canadian 
front in Holland was quiet in mid-winter 
1944-45, with relatively few casualties ; and the 
13,000 home service troops sent out kept the 
Canadian Army in the field without it being 
necessary to break up and disband asingle unit. 
Colonel Stacey gives an excellent account 
of the long sojourn of the bulk of the 
Canadian Army in Britain, and of its train- 
ing and development there. He allots what may appear 
to be a disproportionate space to the Dieppe raid. 
He believes that the experience thereby gained proved of 
the utmost value in planning and organising the invasion 
of 1944. This is a view which is hotly contested by some 
British as well as some Canadian authorities, and I have 
heard it said that nothing was learnt at Dieppe but what 
ought to have been known before. Such investigation as 
I have been able to make of the question inclines me to the 
opinion of Colonel Stacey. Five chapters are devoted to the 
campaign in the Mediterranean, which included some mag- 
nificent feats of arms both in Sicily and Italy. It should be 
noted that a great deal of the fighting in Italy was of the 
slogging sort, making enormous demands upon the deter- 
mination and endurance of the troops engaged in it. Then 
come six chapters on the campaign in North-West Europe, 
a campaign in which all the Canadian formations were united 
at the end because those serving in Italy were sent to the 
other front through France in early 1945. I cannot even touch 
on these operations, except to say that, as in the former Great 
War, the Canadians proved that as soldiers—and I would 
particularly say as infantry because, whatever the merits and 
importance of other arms, it is in the infantry that most grit 
and ability to take punishment is needed—they have no 
superiors in the world. Apart from the landing, their greatest 
achievement was probably in the grim Rhineland operations. 
I have spoken of the battalions which took part in the 
defence of Hong Kong. It is less generally known that a 
brigade group was formed in the summer of 1943 to take 
part in the recapture of the Aleutian island of Kiska, which 
had been taken by the Japanese about a year earlier. 
This proved an extraordinary anti-climax. The landing 
took place as designed, without it having been discovered 
that the enemy had cleared out. Under cover of the 
prevalent fog, he had rushed in a force of light cruisers or 
destroyers and in an incredibly short time had embarked 
his whole force and got away unobserved. It may also 
not be realised in Britain that the Canadians were organising 
for service in the Pacific a division, numbered the 6th, 
when Japan sued for peace on August 10, 1945. One other 
Canadian activity which should be noted is the loan of 
officers to the British Army, 673, of whom no fewer than 
465 became casualties and ror were killed in action. (With 
reference to what I have said above, I may point out that 
they were mostly junior infantry officers.) Much better 
known to people in this country will be the fact that the 
Canadians in the last war, as in the one before, organised 
a magnificent Forestry Corps, the work of which was 
mainly in Scotland. They left behind them intense admira- 
tion for their skill and vigour, but, it must be confessed, 
a certain ruefulness among those who had seen the results. 
The volume is very well produced. The maps are 
first-class, beautifully drawn and furnishing adequate but 
not excessive information, as is sometimes the case with 
maps in military histories, and there are eighteen of them, 
the great majority in colour. A considerable number 
of people on this side of the Atlantic must have become 
familiar with the work of the Canadian war artists, 
particularly Majors W. A. Ogilvie and C. F. Comferct. 
They were wéll represented in three excellent bocklets 
previously published by the Department of Nativnal 
Defence under the collective title of “‘ The Canadian Army 
at War,”’ which are, or were, on sale by H.M. Stationery 
Office in this country. They are represented in this volume, 
though more sparsely. I fear that the standard of the war 
artists of the Second World War is generally below that of 
those of the First, but this does not apply to the Canadians, who 
are at once brilliant and sound draughtsmen and painters. 
Major Ogilvie is more of the modernist than Major Comfort, 
but both are fine artists, and they do not stand alone. 
Colonel Stacey’s narrative could hardly be bettered. 





THE SCENE OF HEAVY FIGHTING BY THE 4TH CANADIAN ARMOURED DIVISION AND THE 38D CANADIAN 


DIVISION ; “ ESCAPE ROUTE, NORMANDY, AUGUST 1944"; BY MAJOR W. A. OGILVIE, FROM SKETCHES 
OF THE TRUN-CHAMBOIS AREA, SHOWING THE GERMAN LOSSES IN RETREAT FROM THE FALAISE GAP 


(Im our issue of May 22, we published (on page 568) 
@ photograph of a pro-American demonstration in Crecho 
slovakia. This was described as taking place in Prague and 
celebrating the third anniversary of the liberation of that city 
oy the U.S. forces. Prague was, of cowrse, liberated by the 
Russians and the demonstration in question took place in 
Pilsen and celebrated the liberation of Pilsen by the Americans. ) 


Sorenson 
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“A DESCENDANT OF VERMEER AND OF CHARDIN”: 
WORKS FROM THE EDOUARD VUILLARD SHOW. 


“MADAME VUILLARD IN A RED-AND-BLACK BLOUSE”: 
SYMPATHETIC PORTRAITS BY 


ONE OF THE FINE AND 


“PORTRAIT OF FORAIN’’; PAINTED IN 1928. 
VUILLARD. PAINTEDIN 


(43 By 273 INS.) (Musée de Art Moderne, Paris.) 


“PORTRAIT OF VUILLARD, FULL-FACE”: A SELF-PORTRAIT 
PAINTED IN 1926. (9} By 8} INs.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF THE COMTESSE DE NOAILLES IN BED”; PAINTED IN 1932. (43} BY 50} INS. 
(Musée de l'Art Moderne, Paris.) 


“PORTRAIT OF ROUSSEL IN HIS STUDIO”; PAINTED IN 1925. 
(49% BY 454 INS.) (Musée de la Ville de Paris—Petit Palais, Paris.) 


“S$TILL-LIFE WITH SALAD "’* ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF VUILLARD’S STILL-LIVES. 
PAINTED tN 1888. (18 By 26 INS.) (Musée de l'Art Moderne, Paris.) 


Edouard Vuillard (1868-1940) is described by Claude Roger-Marx in the foreword to 
the catalogue of the loan exhibition of his works at Wildenstein Galleries, New Bond 
Street, as “a descendant of Vermeer and of Chardin,’’ but the writer goes on to 
point out that Vuillard differs from his spiritual ancestors “by the exact quality 
which he gives to an atmosphere coloured and transfused by the human presence.” 


“ DINING-ROOM AT THE RUE DE NAPLES.” PAINTED IN 1939 A DOMESTIC SCENE 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PAINTER'S INTIMATE CHARM (374 By 48 Ns.) 


He successfully composes harmonious, well-balanced patterns from the clutter of a 
studio, or the intimate furnishings of a middle-class home The current exhibition, 
which continues until July 10, is in aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
and the French Hospital and Dispensary, Soho Square. It has been made possible 
by the generosity of private collectors and of public galleries in England and France 
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FOUNDED A THOUSAND YEARS AGO AND STILL 


The City of St. Albans this week arranged to celebrate what is claimed to be 
the thousandth anniversary of five still-flourishing institutions—three churches, a 
famous school and a market. In our issue of June 19 we published drawings 
by our Special Artist of the Great Gateway, now an integral part of St. Alban’'s 
School and of the Old Round House, ‘ The Fighting Cocks,"’ and other ancient 


parts of the city in connection with this remarkable millenary and the pageant, 
‘One Thousand Years of History,’ fixed for June 21-26, which her Majesty the 
Queen arranged to attend on June 22. This drawing shows the historic market. 
The Town Hall stands in the left centre, and in the centre background rise the 
old houses of French Row, where John the Good, King of France, was lodged 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


FLOURISHING: ST. ALBANS MARKET, THE BUSY SCENE, SHC 
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ENE, SHOWING THE TOWN HALL, CLOCK TOWER (BACKGROUND, CENTRE), AND CATHEDRAL TOWER ({R). 


a after his capture at Poitiers in 1356 and French soldiers lay when they came was founded by the Saxon Abbot Ulsinus (A.D. 947-969), and was then of a 
e over to fight against the English King John “‘ Lackland."" The Clock Tower, seen wedge shape, reaching from the present High Street up towards St. Peter's 
: rising above the old roofs in the centre, was built between 1402-12, to hold the Church. At the south end it extended from the present Chequer Street to 
e Town bells and clock, and still contains the Curfew bell, weighing about a ton. French Row. In 1287 Abbot Roger de Norton fixed Wednesdays and Saturdays 


d Cast in 1335, before the tower was built, it was used till 1863. The market as market days—an arrangement still adhered to. 


RTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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FULL MOBILISATION AGAINST INVASION BY THE 








POTATOES, AND HOW | I 
\ po ‘iiliaea = 
"resources of the | [i 


Be 


Ministry of Agricul- 
ture are now mobilised 
to defeat the invasion 
menace by the Color- 
ado Beetle, which has 
this year appeared on 
the Continent in over- 
whelming force. One 
hundred years ago, 
the insect was re- 
stricted to a semi-“ 
desert region of the 
western United States 
of America, but its 
ability to adapt itself 
to different climates_ 

(Continued below. 





Ng 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE 
COLORADO BEETLE, SHOW- 
ING (A) BEETLES, (B) GRUBS, 














(c) EGGs, (Dp) NEWLY- ’ : ; ; 
HATCHED GRUBS, AND or = ‘'* 3 
(E) YOUNG GRUBS. THE : . 2 me | * : soe 
BEETLE 1S ABOUT }*INCH ae ¥ 2 — = +S oll ;. a 














LONG, STRIPED YELLOW AND 0 
BLACK, AND THE GRUBS \ yi 
a ARE REDDISH. (A MINISTRY } THE ENEMY AFTER BEING TREATED WITH D.D.T. DUSTING: A COLORADO BEETLE— 
or ae DESCRIP- | ONE OF THOSE FOUND ON A FARM IN KENT—FEELING THE EFFECTS. 
bw : i. 
































































A COUNCIL OF WAR IN KENT: MR. FLETCHER (RIGHT), AN OFFICIAL IN CHARGE 
OF ANTI-COLORADO BEETLE OPERATIONS, CONSULTING WITH FARMERS 
“ARMADA” OF BEETLES WHICH HAVE 
DESTROY THEM NEAR OSTEND. FLAME-THROWERS WERE 
; = 
‘ 
j 
{ SEARCHING A FIELD OF POTATOES IN KENT: AN ENTOMOLOGIST FROM WYE COLLEGE THE INTENSIVE ‘ q 
} (SECOND FROM LEFT), THE FARMER AND TWO LAND GIRLS AT WORK. SEARCH IN THE AREA |} : 
OF KENT, NEAR } 
Continued.| and to travel by flight or by making use of trains, boats or other transport, ROCHESTER, WEES | 
explains its ‘relentless spread across two continents,’ as described by E. B SPRAVING OPERA: | 
Britton in The J/ilustrated London News dated September 21, 1946. This TIONS ARE IN PRO- \ ‘ 
se. . 4 
began in 1850, and by 1875 the pests had reached the Atlantic coast and in GRESS: WORKERS \ } 
1922 had crossed the ocean and were found in France, whence they spread across GomnG, TROUGH A F 
Europe Beetles appeared in Britain in 1901 and 1933, but were successfully vIELD. A Ree 
; 


eliminated During the war, conditions deteriorated, in spite of spraying and soil : 
(Continued above, right Hy 
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‘HE COLORADO BEETLE: A SERIOUS MENACE TO OUR 
OW IT IS BEING FOUGHT. 


aeRO HN Ay 








Continued.) 

injection. Last year 
57 colonies and 224 
beetles were found, 
and this year colonies 
have been located. 
Reports of the 
‘“‘ armada ”’ of insects 
spreading along the 
French and Belgian 
coasts reached this 
country in the middle 
of June. In Belgium 
the use of flame- 

(Continued below. 


FOR COMPARISON: THE 
COLORADO BEETLE (Lep- 
tinotarsa decemlineata) 
AND SOME COMMON 
BEETLES FREQUENTLY 
MISTAKEN FOR IT— 
ACTUAL SIZE. 
Our photograph shows 
(top row, |. to r.) Colorado 
Beetle ; Sevenspot Lady- 
bird; a Burying Beetle. 
(Centre row, |. to r.): 
Long-horned Beetle; 
’ , = Elevenspot Ladybird ; 
enneUMn ny a Burying Beetle ; 





























(bottom, left) Summer 
LE— THE ENEMY AGAINST WHOM THE FIGHT IS BEING WAGED: A COLORADO BEETLE Chafer; and (right) Cock- 
CAPTURED BY A MEMBER OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE'S “‘ MOBILE ARMY.” chafer. 
\ 
ry 


































# SHOWING THE MECHANISM: A TRACTOR-BORNE SPRAYER WHICH IS BEING USED IN A POTATO 
i GROWING AREA NEAR ROCHESTER, KENT, WHERE BEETLES HAVE BEEN FOUND 





CHILDREN ARE ASSISTING POLICE TO 
USED; AND THE INSECTS WERE BURNED IN PARAFFIN. 























A POTATO-FIELD IN KENT BEING TREATED WITH A DUSTER-SPRAYER: AN ASPECT 
SPRAYING D.D.T. ON OF THE MECHANISED WARFARE AGAINST THE COLORADO SEETLE. 














i ami Ma i a i ek i od 

POTATOES ON A FARM 

IN KENT WHERE SIx Continued.) throwers, and the mobilisation of volunteers to help the police and military 

BEETLES WERE were necessary. In this country, spraying and dusting began over a wide area on 

FOUND RECENTLY : A June 14. Beetles in small numbers reached our shores on board ships, and 
; LAND GIRL AT WORK. unloading of cargo has been held up for search to be made. The beetles cannot 


} complete the journey by air, but must board ships. The Ministry of Agriculture 
4 has published leaflets describing the pests—which are striped yellow and black and 
about j-inch long. Specimens found must be at once reported 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
a see E. |e 


BRITAIN’S MOST HANDSOME MAMMAL. 

MONG the posters displayed outside the Natura! History Museum at South Kensington, 
to show what may be seen inside, is one headed prominently “ British Mammals.” On 
this is depicted a pine-marten, poised on a branch of fir. The poster is attractive and to 
the casual eye there is nothing incongruous in it, but second thoughts are apt to raise the 
question why this rare and extremely unfamiliar mammal should be chosen to represent 
our native fauna. There may be a variety of reasons for the choice; at least it can be 

said that it is a singularly happy one, despite first appearances to the contrary. 

The mammals of Great Britain may be divided into three classes: the domesticated 
animals, those that have been introduced within the historical period, and those that have 
survived since the time when man himself was little better than a wild mammal and was 
himself an interloper in the virgin forests. To this last category belongs the pine-marten, 
Britain’s rarest, most handsome, most agile and most intelligent mammal. There must 
have been a time when it was very abundant throughout the country, though to-day it 
is driven in its sadly reduced numbers into the remote parts of Scotland, the Lake District 
and Wales, Even there it is not a familiar sight, for it is nocturnal in habit and extremely 
shy of man—and well it might be. 

The marten has two unforgivable sins, in human eyes: it has a rich fur and it has a 
liking occasionally for those things which man prefers to think of as his own exclusive 
prerogative. But first as to the animal itself. A fitting description would be of a large 
stoat with a rich, dark-brown fur, white or yellowish around the ears and on the gorget. 
The overall length of some 2 ft. in a full-grown specimen includes about 9 ins. of bushy 
tail. The neck is markedly stout and long relatively to the length of the body, as in all 
Mustelida, and appears to be more notice- ; 
able in this animal than in the stoat or 
weasel. The elegant body is lithe and supple, 
and the animal is particularly graceful and 
swift in movement. Although originally 
associated with trees, and more particularly 
pines, it has, as the result of incessant perse- 
cution, in this country, at all events, been 
compelled to accommodate itself to life in the 
fells and rocky slopes above the tree-line, 
where the rocks provide shelter, especially for 
bringing forth the young. In fact, it was 
taken for granted at one time that two 
species, the pine-marten and the beech- or 
stone-marten, were to be found in this 
country, but more recent opinion is firm in 
recognising one species only, the beech or 
stone-marten being found typically in 
Southern Europe. Whether on the ground 
or in trees, however, it exhibits what has 
been described as a miraculous agility, 
epitomised in the ease, greater than that 
of the squirrel, with which it leaps from 
tree to tree. One leap observed was 
found to be as much as 14 ft. 

In addition to its fine physical develop- 
ment, the pine-marten has unusually acute 
senses, of sight, hearing and scent. Altogether 
it is well-endowed to avoid being taken 
unawares. There is good experimental 
evidence, as will be shown later, for rating 
the mental development of this animal 
high. In practice, too, the habit of using a 
different run each time, thus avoiding traps, seems 
to point in the same direction. The mere 
appearance of the creature, with its triangular head 
ending in the sharp, sensitive muzzle, the well- 
developed ears and the bright eyes, suggests an 
unusual alertness. Hunting the Mart may be 
described as an ancient British field sport, and it is 
always a temptation to speculate in such cases 
whether the animal has survived because of its 
highly-developed senses and brain, or whether 
intensive persecution has, by an intensification of 
the process of weeding out the less fit, produced a 
race—a sort of corps d’ élite—descended from those 
which in former times possessed the finest physical 
and mental equipment. At the same time, it is 
highly probable that hunting the marten was itself 
popular not merely because of the value of the 
skin or because the animal was regarded as vermin, 
but also because of its ability to give the hunt a run 
for its money. 

The marten's skin was formerly used for the 
borders of the King’s robes, and up to the sixteenth 
century was much used by the wealthier classes, 
but by Elizabeth's day the animal was already 
becoming rare. Even after that, however, when fur 
markets elsewhere were being opened up and made 
more accessible, the persecution continued. It is 
difficult now to think of so lovely and graceful an 
animal as vermin. Indeed, on balance, there seems 
little justification, The food consists chiefly of 
rabbits and squirrels, but as usual, an otherwise 
beneficial predator is apt to spoil its record by killing 
not only the things man wishes to see destroyed, 
but also some which he wishes to preserve in order 
that he himself may later kill, To the rabbits and squirrels, therefore, were added pheasant, 
partridge and any young birds, even young roe and poultry. To complete the account of the 
diet, it can be added that wild fruits, particularly beechmast, and honey are also included. 
As is usual in all these cases, one finds that, while having a ready sympathy with the farmer 
who loses lambs or poultry and may press for extermination as a consequence, there is usually 
much to be said to the credit of the predatory animal, even when its actions are weighed in the 
utilitarian scales of self-interest The Forestry Commissioners are in no doubt that they would 
prefer more pine-martens, encouraging them whenever they can, and fewer rabbits and squirrels. 

A suitable tailpiece is provided by Dr. Bastian Schmidt's experiments to test the 
relative mental abilities of monkeys and a South American tayra, a close relative of the 
marten, The tests consisted of such things as replacing a perch in a cage, obtaining food 
from inaccessible places, and so on, To do these things successfully actions needed to 
be carried out which were not within the range of the normal experience of the animals, 
and required mental abilities which, if found in young children, would be labelled highly 
intelligent, but which Schmidt cautiously refers to as signs of resourcefulness and initiative. 
At all events, even though it had only paws to match against the monkey's grasping hands, 
the tayra showed equal ability to place a perch in position or pull in food attached to a string 
and, on the whole, was noticeably more speedy in summing up the requirements of the 
situation. There are those who prefer to restrict the use of the word “ intelligence" to 
human beings with a grudging admission of such a quality in the other primates, There 
are equally those who deplore the tendency to describe animal behaviour in human terms ; 
but whether we speak of intelligence, resource or initiative, the martens and their relatives 
have a fair share of it, Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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“* BRITAIN’S RAREST, MOST HANDSOME, MOST AGILE AND MOST INTELLIGENT MAMMAL "> A PINE-MARTEN IN A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC POSE. THOUGH TAKEN IN THE LONDON 200, THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE ANIMAL IN A TYPICAL HABITAT. 





SHOWING ITS RESEMBLANCE TO ITS CLOSEST RELATIVE, THE POLECAT: A STARTLED AND 
PROBABLY ANORY PINE-MARTEN, ITS FUR ERECTED AND SHOWING THE LIGHTER-COLOURED 
UNDER-FUR WHICH 18 NORMALLY CONCEALED BY THE LONGER, DARK-TIPPED HAIRS. 


The pine-marten in Britain has been subjected to intensive persecution and is now extremely 
rare. In his article on this page Dr. Burton argues that the persecution was not justified, and points 


prefer an increase in the pine-marten population. 
d its intelligence—producing, through the ages a sort 
of corps d ‘élite of martens ; but the race is nqemnaty neat. and recent tests of the comparative 


latter to be at least the equal of the monkeys. 
Photographs copyright of the Zoological Society of London. 
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| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
a SC SC = 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
ye one opens a new novel by Graham Greene, the thrill of expectancy is accompanied 
by a sinking heart. We know what he will preach : a gospel of joylessness. The 
question is, in what form ? 

In “ The Heart of the Matter ’’ (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.) it is a believing joylessness, the 
Gethsemane of good will. Major Scobie, Deputy Commissioner of Police, has obtained 
this much of life—a milieu that suits his temperament. The sweat and dreariness of a 
West African colony “the rat upon the bath, the lizard on the wall’’—the thankless 
routine of his bleak little office—the snobbery and meanness of his own kind, the corruption 
which can always point to worse corruption elsewhere—these things are in harmony with 
his Weltanschauung. ‘‘ Why, he wondered, swerving the car to avoid a dead pye-dog, do 
I love this place so much? Is it because here human nature hasn’t had time to disguise 
itself? Nobody here could ever talk about a heaven on earth. ... Here you could love 
human beings nearly as God loved them, knowing the worst.”’ 

Yet, be it noted, Scobie himself has none of these “‘ human ’”’ qualities. He is a man 
of complete integrity, faithful through good and ill report, slandered and disliked, yet 
unresenting. And though a devout Catholic, he cherishes the unattractive and miserable 
more than his own soul. Hence his crucifixion and, as he believes, damnation. 

For his wife Louise is unattractive and miserable. He has ceased to love her, but at 
their wedding he made a silent vow that she should always be happy. Instead, she is 
completely wretched ; tears are never far off, and Scobie, sick at heart yet aching with 
compassion, is always ready with the old lies—of course he loves her, she has lots of friends, 
antl so on. When the lies fail to soothe, and she insists on going to South Africa, it seems 
to him that he must arrange it. 

But he cannot raise the funds without a 
compromise of integrity ; that is the first 
step. Next, he meets another sufferer in 
young Mrs. Rolt. Compassion here leads to 
adultery—and to persistence, for he cannot 
throw her off, he is now responsible for her 
happiness. When Louise returns, he is re- 
sponsible for both, although they are incom- 
patible. Integrity must now be sacrificed 
altogether, and even worse, he takes Com- 
munion in mortal sin. For otherwise his 
wife might guess. But this atrocity confronts 
him, in imagination, with a suffering God, 
a bleeding face under a continuous shower 
of blows. There is no way out, except 
a final act of pity which must lead 
straight to hell. 

The devitalising scene, the moral squalor, 
and the evolution of the drama under prying 
eyes are grimly remarkable. But it is hard 
to reverence the central figure—un juste a qui 
la grdce a manqué—in what seems to be the 
right way. Why is faith of no help or com- 
fort to him? Why does he assume that the 
Church, commanding him to love his wife, 
» 5 has asked an impossibility—yet think that 
a kee qs he can give her happiness, which he has not 

, _ got? And why, after fifteen years of evidence 

<. wa ——_ that it can’t be done, rush on the same pre- 
sumption a second time? There is something 
shocking in his determination always to be 
the giver. Each of these women, at a crucial 
moment, wants to do right, but Scobie won't 
allow it ; they must be happy, their sins are unim- 
portant. And all the while he despises happiness. 
This is to be guilty not so much of despair as of a 
deep-rooted, joyless pride. 

“ The Golden Bowl,’’ by Feike Feikema (Dob- 
son ; 8s. 6d.), comparatively artless and naive, has 
much more of heaven in it : which, in the remorse- 
less story of a dust-bowl, one would hardly expect. 
Maury Grant has been through that Golgotha in 
Oklahoma, and his vow is: Never again. Homeless, 
he roves about with his guitar and an idle dream 
of one day saving up enough to buy a hamburger 
stall; and so he reaches another dust-bowl, in 
South Dakota. And from a deserted farmhouse, 
as he thought, there comes an old man. Everyone 
else has gone away, but not Pa Thor, his wife and 
daughter ; they still believe, they still expect rain. 
Tollef, the only son, wag choked to death in a 
blizzard, and Pa Thor, innocently guileful, woos 
the stranger to take his place. 

Not Maury; he resists for dear life, and, in 
spite of an affair with Kirsten, actually breaks 
away. But the hobo’s purgatory, the endless 
chasing of a job which always recedes, the appalling 
loneliness of nature on a grand scale, also have their 
gift of liberation through suffering. Presently Maury 
too is free of the world, and then the farm in South 
Dakota seems like home, the Thors are like his own 
family. He returns to find the place still nearer 
its end ; new, great cracks have opened, desolation 
has made giant strides. But what of it? Like 
the Thors, he has passed beyond despair, and in 
faith and hope they work together, almost light- 
heartedly. ‘‘ Why,” says Pa, “I kin remember the rains plain as day. Can’t you?” 

It is a pathetic story, but something more : a tribute to the spirit of man. 

One could describe “* The Stone of Lauziéres,’’ by Jeanne Gosse (Falcon Press ; 8s. 6d.), 
as full of charm ; that would be the kind way of putting it, and such an unpretending 
little book deserves kindness. But the charm, it must be said, is not for all tastes. There 
is a fairy-tale theme, of which I could not believe a word : about the mistral, and a mediaval 
Comtesse d’Aumonier who was turned to stone, and a present-day Marquise de la Roche, 
who is her reincarnation, All this took, or takes, place in a Provencal hamlet. Then we 
have the theme of Sepha, the p t chAtelaine ; and, lastly, all the servants, with their 
humours and love-affairs. Nothing could be more Provencal, whimsical or painless ; the 
touch is light, and really deft in its way. But even if the “ magic" background were more 
convincing, I should find the whimsy excessive. 

In “ Ge Down, Death . . .’’, by Sue Brown Hays (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), the Deep South 
and its decayed gentry are laid on with a trowel. The Randalls have taken Rutledge Hall 
for six months ; it is vast and beautiful, and about its former inmates there are queer stories. 
Also it is said to have a ghost—the Witch Woman—and once a negro midwife entered it 
and vanished away. On its right lies Greenglade, the home of two old sisters and a brother, 
all slightly cracked ; Ashwood, on the left, contains a miser with a black reputation. To 
Lacey Randall, all this is local colour—till the noises at night begin. Then the miser falls 
a victim, and the mad Sommerses are locked up. But violence does not stop for that ; 
Lacey's nights are hair-raising, and the dread forebodings of her negro cook go from bad to 
worse. The solution is foreseen, but none the less hard to swallow ; however, many thrills 
have been enjoyed on the way. K. Joun. 
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PECIMEN KOLDING 
mons CARTRIDGE. 





WIRE MESH &) 
HOLDING COLLODION “Na 
FILM, ON WHICH 

LIES THE 


SPECIMEN. 











THIS SPECIMEN HOLDER 
is pee HERE 








THE ELECTRONIC LENS. 


~ over 6 mines oF : 
J ENAMELLED COPPER WIRE 





PARTICLES INVISIBLE THROUGH THE ORDINARY MICROSCOPE MADE VISIBLE BY ELECTRONIC “ ILLUMINATION "’ : THE SYSTEM EXPLAINED. 


In order to see very small objects clearly it is necessary to look at them with light | a screen ; a piece of this image is selected for further magnification by passing through 
waves which are shorter than the smallest dimension sought. Having reached the a projector lens which throws the final image upon a second screen. The photo- 
limit obtainable with microscopes using ordinary light, it was decided to take | micrograph of face-powder (above) was obtained through the Plessey Electron Micro- 
advantage of the fact that in certain circumstances electrons behave like extremely scope, after the specimen grid had been wafted in a cloud of powder released from 
short waves. In the electron microscope illustrated above, a beam of electrons is a height. The tobacco smoke photograph was recorded from cigarette smoke deposited 
shot at the specimen to “ illuminate" it. Electrons which pass through or round on the grid, and the smoke from burning zinc was photographed from smoke which 
the edges of the specimen (mounted on a 200-mesh-per-inch copper grid) are then settled on the grid while placed beneath a test tube full of smoke. (/Ilustrations by 
focused by an electronic objective lens to form a magnified intermediate image on Courtesy of The Plassey Co., Lid., Ilford.) 
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LONDON ART EXHIBITIONS, AND 
AN HISTORIC BIRD PORTRAIT. 





‘PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL ”’: BY PIERRE-AUGUSTI 
““ PORTRAIT OF MUHLFELD, CLARINETTIST "’; BY PIERRE- RENOIR (1841-1919). PAINTED IN 1878. EXHIBITED AT 
AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919). PAINTED IN _ IQIO. THE LEFEVRE GALLERY. 

THE BRISTLE-THIGHED CURLEW (NUMENIUS TAHITIENSIS) : EXHIBITED AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERY. 
A DRAWING MADE BY J. G. A. FORSTER IN TAHITI IN 1774. 


The bristle-thighed curlew, whose nesting-places are being sought by 
the National Geographical Society, was discovered by Forster in Tahiti 
in 1774, on Captain k’s second voyage, and we reproduce his drawing 
by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. The bird, which 
derives its name from tie elongated shafts of some of the flank feathers 
which are lacking in barbs, thus producing the bristle effect, was long 
supposed to be a native of the South Pacific Islands, and the first 
specimens captured in Alaska were thought to be accidental stragglers. 

hough the breeding- and nesting-grounds are not known, it is believed 
that they may be found above the timber-line on some of the mountain 

ranges in the interior of Alaska. 
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(ABOVE) “ PORTRAIT OF A 
LADY "’; BY CONSTANTIN 
GUYS (1805-1892). ON VIEW 
AT THE MATTHIESBN 
GALLERY. 


(ABOVE, RIGHT.) 

“MEMBERS OF LE BBAU 

MONDE”; BY CONSTANTIN 

GUYS (1805-1892). ON VIEW 

AT THE MATTHIES®BN 
GALLERY. 








“PROMENADE AU 8018": BY CONSTANTIN GUYS 
(1805-1892). ON VIEW AT THE MATTHIES®N GALLERY. 








“ SEASCAPE, WITH A GROUP OF MONKS ON SHORE "'; BY ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO 
(IL LISSANDRINO) (1681-1747). ON VIEW AT THE LEGER GALLERIES. 


| Paggenenine has seen a notably large number of outstandingly important art 

exhibitions throughout the early summer, and on this page we give photo- 
graphs of works shown in three of them. The Lefévre Gallery Exhibition of 
paintings by Renoir (whose villa, “ Colettes,"’ will be illustrated in another issue), 
which included a number of important examples of the Master's early work from 
private collections, closes to-day, June 26. The paintings in some instances 
recall, by reason of their great delicacy, the artist's early occupation as a 
painter on porcelain, and his genius as a landscape painter, as well as a portraitist 
and painter of women, was admirably displayed by the selection on view. The 
Leger Gallery Exhibition of Old Masters continues until June 30, as does that of 
the work of Constantin Guys at the Matthiesen Gallery. This most brilliant / 
“THE SHIPWRECK "; BY JULIUS-C@SAR IBBETSON (1759-1817). AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE journalistic illustrator worked largely for The /ilustrated London News, and his | 

OF THE ARTIST'S WORK, ON VIEW AT THE LEGER GALLERY, graceful pen-and-wash drawings form an enchanting mirror of his age. 
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SUBJECTS OF ADMIRATION, DISCUSSION AND ARGUMENT: 
CONTEMPORARY ART, HISTORIC MEMORIALS, A PAGEANT. 
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PROMOTED BY THE L.C.C. IN ORDER 

TO HELP LITTLE-KNOWN ARTISTS : 

THE OPEN-AIR EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 

INGS IN THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 
GARDENS. 


The open-air exhibition of paintings 

which has been held daily in the e,, 

Victoria Embankment Gardens from 

a. > a opened by . RICHARD C@UR DE LION'S STATUE RE-AKMED: THE SWORD, DAMAGED 
agp nee pk A my the IN AN AIR RAID, HAS BEEN REPAIRED. 

L.C.C., was designed to help little- The statue of Richard I., the Lion-heart, which stands outside the Houses of 
known artists to sell their works. Partiament, suffered damage during an air raid in 1940, and the sword which it 
Any painter was allowed to bring brandishes aloft was bent—but not broken. The weapon has now been repaired 
his or her pictures and display them. and was replaced last week. Our photograph indicates the size of the statue. 


rr . , 
— FE / 

(r1GHT.) 

AN EPISODE FROM 
“ONE THOUSAND 
YEARS OF HISTORY " ; 
THE ST. ALBANS MIL- 
LENARY PAGEANT; 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
VISITING THE CITY. 


As recorded else- 
where in this issue, 
the St. Albans Mil- 
lenary Pageant “ One 
Thousand Years of 
History,” was due to 
take place from June 
21 to 26. Our phote- 
graph, taken at the 
full-dress rehearsal, 
shows the Tudor 
episode, Queen Eliza- 
beth (represented by 
the Hon. Mrs. John 
Grimston), with one 
of her retainers, on 
her way to visit St. 
Albans. Mrs. Grim- 
ston is a daughter- 
in-law of Lord Veru- 
. lam, of Gorhambury, 
A MODEL OF GENERAL GORDON’S STATUE TO AID THE FINE ARTS St. Albans. 
COMMISSION TO DECIDE ON A NEW SITE FOR THE ORIGINAL. 


General Gordon’s statue was removed from Trafalgar Square to make room 

for the new Beatty and Jellicoe memorials. Protests ainst its going to 

Sandhurst culminated in a plea by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons 

A model has been made to assist the Fine Arts Commission to decide on 
a new position, which, it is hoped, will be in London. 
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THE INTERIOR OF “ PRINCE HENRY'S ROOM,” 17, FLEET STREET, NOW REOPENED TO THE 
PUBLIC, AND (RIGHT) AN EXTERIOR VIEW, SHOWING THE PICTURESQUE FACADE. 


The L.C.C. acquired the building in 1900. 
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DUCK DECOYS 
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GEESE RISING FROM THEIR FEEDING-GROUND AT THE SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST SANCTUARY: THE PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN FROM AN 
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THE NORTH “ PIPE OF THE TRUST'S DUCK DECOY: 

THE TAME DUCKS FOLLOW THE DOG, WHOSE APPEARANCE 

THEY ASSOCIATE WITH FOOD. WILD DUCKS FOLLOW 
OUT OF CURIOSITY AND BRAVADO. 


OF WILDFOWL A 
GOOSE LANDING, ONE OF 
NOT PINIONED. NOTE 
ON LEG. 


ONE OF THE TRUST'S COLLECTION 
FULL-WINGED GREATER SNOW 
THE SMALL GROUP OF BIRDS 


THE ALUMINIUM RING 


tee first Annual Report of the Severn Wildfowl 

Trust, published recently, calls attention to the 
interesting and, in many ways, remarkable work already 
done by this young society. The Trust was inaugurated 
in November, 1946, and by April | this year its member- 
ship had already grown to 1131 full members and 379 
associate members. The sanctuary and headquarters 
are situated on the Severn marshes, near Slimbridge, 
in Gloucestershire, and there the work falls into three 
spheres : the catching of ducks in the decoy for ringing; 
the study of the collection of tame waterfowl; and 


the observation of the winter flocks of wild geese. In 
[Continued on right. 
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AND WILD GEESE: WORK OF THE SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST. 


1 Ret ane Dv BS 
OBSERVATION HUT, SHOWS THE BIRDS ALARMED 


THE SMALL END OF ONE OF THE DECOY “ PIPES 

SHOWING THE DIRECTOR, MR. PETER SCOTT, DRIVING 

DUCKS THE LAST FEW YARDS INTO THE DETACHABLE 
TUNNEL NET FOR RINGING. 


(ABOVE.) A YOUNG FULL-WINGED GREATER SNOW GOOSE 
IN FLIGHT ; AND (LEFT) THE DIRECTOR, MR. PETER SCOTT, 
PEEPING THROUGH THE REED SCREEN OF THE DECOY TO 


WATCH THE PROGRESS OF DUCKS IN THE “ PIPE.” 


Continued.) 

connection with the last, the Trust has developed a 
new technique of the rocket net for catching geese. This 
is fully described on the opposite page. Here we show two 
of the tame wildfowl, two Greater Snow Geese, of the 
small group which are un-pinioned ; and several views of 
the duck decoy. Duck decoys on this site are of very 
long standing, the New Decoy being built as long ago 
as 1843. It had fallen into disuse by 1929, was recon- 
ditioned in 1937, but little used, and much work was 
necessary when it was rented by the Trust from the 
Berkeley Estate in 1946. Eventually four “ pipes " will 
be in operation, and the decoy has great possibilities. 
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CATCHING GEESE BY ROCKET: A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR WILDFOWL RESEARCH. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, WIT SSISTANCE OF Mr. Peter Scott, DirectoR OF THE SEVERN WILDFOWL Trust. 
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A DEVICE WHICH MAY REVOLUTIONISE WILDFOWL RESEARCH: HOW THE SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST’S ROCKET NET WORKS. 


In nearly all parts of the world wildfow!, especially geese and ducks, are decreasing Trust's decoys. For the capture of wild geese, however, they have devised a new 
in numbers as the kind of wiid country they need is being whittled away by the technique. In brisf, a net 25 feet square is folded, in concealment, in the birds’ feeding- 
inroads of civilisation. If they are to survive, certain actions must be taken, and ground Two corners are anchored, two others are attached to two !-lb. rockets, in 
the first necessity for all action is knowledge gained from research into the birds’ small rocket guns fixed in the ground. Electric cable is attached and leads to a nearby 
habits, life stories and migration routes. Among the various groups engaged on this “hide.” When the birds are well within the area likely to be covered by the falling 
work is the Severn Wildfowl Trust (briefly described on the opposite page). The net, the rockets are fired electrically. The method was first tried out early this year, 
ringing of birds is one of the chief means of research, and in order that a bird may and although the net was carried out only to about half its width, thirty-two geese 
be ringed it must be captured alive and uninjured. With ducks, the usual means were caught in it, one of which escaped before it could be ringed; and the technique 
of achieving this is the decoy, and on the opposite page we show some of the had amply proved its worth as a weapon of research 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NEW PRESIDENT, THE COMMUNIST LEADER 
MR. GOTTWALD (R.), WITH THE NEW PREMIER, MR. ZAPOTOCKY (L.). 
On June 14, Mr. K. Gottwald, previously Communist Premier, was elected 
President of Czechoslovakia in succession to Mr. Benes. There was no other 
candidate, and the election was by show of hands, with 296 votes out of a 
possible 300. Of the abstainers one was Mr. Gottwald, the others were abroad. | 
Mr. Zapotocky, also a Communist, has succeeded Mr. Gottwald as Premier. } 


EIRE’S PREMIER, MR. J. COSTELLO (CENTRE), IN } 


\ Recorder of Tenterton and 
) Diocese of Southwark 
\ and Trinity, Cambridge. 


\e 


and took a mining degree at Birmingham 


LONDON FOR TRADE TALKS, WITH MR. ATTLEE (R.). | 


On an 16, Mr. Costello arrived in London with members of 
his Cabinet for talks on trade and finance. They were photo- 
graphed with Mr. Attlee outside No. 10, and the others in the 
picture are (left foreground) Mr. Dulanty, High Commissioner 
for Eire ; (back row, |. to r.) Mr. W. Norton, Deputy Premier ; 
Mr. S. MacBride, External Affairs 


MR. JUSTICE SLADE. 
Appointed to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice and } 
will be attached to the King’s Bench Division. Since 1942 
since 1944 Chancellor of the | 
Aged fifty-six ; educated at Bedford 
The King has approved that the 
honour of a knighthood be conferred on him. 


MR. EARL CARROLL. 
A well-known American theatrical producer. Killed, 
with forty-two others, when a United Airlines D.C. 
crashed near Mount Carmel, Penn., on June 17 
Wrote lyrics and music for many shows. He built 
his second theatre in New York in 1931, and the 
wesent Earl Carroll Theatre, Hollywood, in 1938. 


2044, 


Appointed Chief Mining Engineer for reconatruc- 
tion and planning on the National Coal Board to 
take charge of long-term reconstruction. Educated 


MR. E. H. BROWNE. 
at Repton and Cambridge, he is a brilliant oppeee, } 


niver- 


sity. Aged thirty-seven 


Mr. Morrissey, Industry. 


CELEBRATING 


IN STOCKHOLM FOR KING GUSTAV'S NINETIETH BIRTHDAY (Rk. TO L.) 
DENMARK WITH 


HIS NINETIETH BIRTHDAY WITH A DRIVE 
KING GUSTAV OF SWEDEN WITH HIS GREAT-GRANDSON, 
AND THE PRINCE'S MOTHER, 
King Gustav V. of Sweden, who acceded to the throne in 1906, was born on June 16, 1858, and 
this year celebrated his ninetieth birthday with a drive through the streets of Stockholm. The 
father of the young Prince Carl, it will be remembered, was killed in an aeroplane crash in 
January, 1947. Among those who saw the procession were 400 cadets from H.M.S. Devonshire. 


THROUGH 
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STOCKHOLM : 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
AT HOME, AND ABROAD. 
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\ PIERINO 


\ He conducted the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra at Harrin- 
\ gay on June 17 


GAMBA, TEN-YEAR-OLD 


CONDUCTOR, AT A REHEARSAL. 


THE 


in a programme which included Beethoven’s 


Minor and Schubert’s B Minor Symphonies. He uses no score 
\ his assurance is complete, and his great musical gift undoubted 


An audience of 10,024 heard him on June 17. 


SOvueaenvenuauuanennannanennennneh” 


GENERAL KAREL JANOUSEK. 


The Inspector-General, Czechoslovak Air Force in Britain 
during the war, and an Hon. Air Vice-Marshal R.A.F. 
He was arrested on May 15 when attempting to leave Czecho- 


slovakia. 


A death sentence, later commuted to eighteen 


years’ imprisonment, was passed on him on June 18 after 


FREDERIK OF 
DAUGHTER, 


three days’ trial in camera. 


wUNeennenvnnesnagtntee 


MISS GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
Died at San Francisco, aged ninety. One of the 
most prolific and popular of American novelists. 
The author of “American Wives and English 
Husbands,” “ Senator North,”” “ The Conqueror,” 
a biography of Alexander Hamilton in fiction form, 
and many other works. 


MR. THOMAS K. FINLETTER 
The representative in Britain of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. He arrived in this 
country during the week-end of june 12-14 his 
mission will maintain direct liaison with the British 
Government on all matters affecting Marshall Aid 
under the much-discussed European Recovery Plan 
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AN AMERICAN MISCELLANY IN PICTURES. 


en 2 “1 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE U FALLEN: MAJ.-GEN. C. L. BISSELL, READING AT THE CEREMONY 
WHEN THE REMAINS OF 4383 AMERICAN SOLDIERS WERE RETURNED TO THEIR HOME COUNTRY. 





THE FIRST MAN TO FLY AT SUPERSONIC SPEEDS, CAPTAIN C. E. YEAGER (LEFT) RECEIVING 
THE MACKAY TROPHY FROM GENERAL HOYT S. VANDENBERG, OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE. 
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DISINTEGRATED REMAINS OF THE DC-6 


A U.S. AIR DISASTER WITHOUT A SURVIVOR THE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, WITH FORTY-ONE 


AIR-LINER WHICH STRUCK A HIGH-TENSION WIRE 
FATAL CASUALTIES 


On June 18 (top picture) British and American flags flew at half-mast on ships and buildings at Cardiff 
when the U.S. Army Transport Lawrence Victory prepared to leave with the caskets containing the remains 
of 4383 American soldiers who fell in the invasion of Europe and had been buried in temporary cemeteries in 
the U.K.—On June 15 (middle picture) the American Mackay Trophy for the most meritorious flight of the 
year was awarded by the U.S. Secretary for Air, Mr. Symington, to Captain Charles E. Yeager, the pilot 
of the supersonic aircraft XS-1, in which he had made a number of flights at speeds considerably exceeding 
that of sound.—On the afternoon of June 17 (bottom picture) a U S. giant air-liner, a DC-6 of United Airlines, 
flying from San Diego to New York with thirty-seven passengers and a crew of four, struck a high-tension 
electric wire near Mount Carmel, Penn., and crashed in flames. There were no survivors and the air-lingr 
was completely disintegrated. 


A RADAR-EQUIPPED LIFE FLOAT FOR THE RN. 


A new Admiralty life float, called Type J.S. and a development of the J. Type aircraft dinghy, is now to be 
given sea trials by the Royal Navy. It gives better protection (and a dry seat) than the Carley raft, but 
requires more maintenance. It is inflated by pulling a lanyard which releases carbon dioxide from a bottle, 
and when inflated resembles a huge motor tyre with a rubberised fabric floor and covered by a tent. It is 
designed to provide shelter for ten men and will support them even if half-inflated. Equipment includes 
a food and water container, visual and radar aids to navigation, a baler, sponge, paddles, a drogue and bellows 
for inflating the cushions and topping up the buoyancy chambers. It is normally stowed in a deflated state 
in a valise, along with its equipment, the total weight being 200 Ib., the stowage space 3 ft. by 2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 ins. 
The automatic inflation technique also rips open the valise. 


EQUIPMENT FOR A NEW R&.N. LIFE FLOAT, NOW UNDERGOING TRIALS: IN THIS TENTED 
TEN-MAN FLOAT EQUIPMENT INCLUDES A RADAR REFLECTOR AND TELESCOPIC MAST 


THE NEW ADMIRALTY LIFE FLOAT ON TRIAL AUTOMATICALLY SELF -INFLATING, 
1T CARRIES TEN MEN IN REASONABLE SHELTER AND COMFORT UNDER THE TENT. 
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ITALIAN NOON AND FRENCH MIDNIGHT. 

rT“HE delectable new Italian film at the Curzon, ‘‘ Quattro Passi fra le Nuvole,” has 

been given the English translation, ‘‘ Four Steps in the Clouds.’’ For me (and for 

a strictly personal reason with which I won’t detain the reader for much more than a 

paragraph) it might almost have been called ‘‘ Four Hours in the Cattle-truck.”” Perpend— 
as Polonius would say. 

Fifteen months ago I was travelling in the “Golden Arrow” from London to Genoa 
and had to change and spend a night in Milan. Next day was a Saturday and apparently 
some kind of public holiday. Vast and excited crowds had invaded the railway station 
before me, and though I did my best to survey them as Horace surveyed the profanum 
vulgus or Coriolanus the Roman mob, it was not without some misgiving that I tried to 
impress an authoritative Moustache under a tourist agency’s cap that I was an individual 
and not a mere item in a milling crowd. Someone must have seen to my reservation ; 
but someone hadn't. The Moustache’s English was only a little better than my Italian. 
But no amount of fluency in either language could, it seems, procure me a seat which had 
long ago been usurped—if, indeed, it ever existed. 

The long and short of it was that I travelled from Milan to Genoa in one of the train’s 
cattle-trucks, huddled there with 140 poor-class Italians of 
both sexes and all ages. There was deep snow on the 
ground, and though it was icy-cold weather, the truck doors 
were wide open to give us something like air. The human 
mass was so dense that it was not possible to sit, even on 
one’s own luggage. The journey lasted just a few minutes 
over four hours. And I doubt very much whether, even 
during war service, I have ever endured so much physical 
discomfort for so long a time together. And yet I can 
remember comforting myself with certain speculations. 
One was that I was beginning my holiday, not concluding it. 
Another was that the wedge of humanity I was packed with 
was as rowdily cheerful as a trainful of Londoners going to 
Southend. They sweltered ; they were not overwhelmingly 
clean or fragrant; but neither were they dull or dismal or 
inimical. They joked a lot, and sang a great deal more. 
They were very human. 

It is the humanity, too, of that bus-load in the new 
Italian film which is the first thing to strike the film-goer. 
Everyone at first is impatient and fretful. The bus’s 
departure is considerably overdue. The commercial traveller 
in confectionery is restive because he has forgotten to bring 
his railway season ticket and is compelled to complete his 
round in this never-starting bus. Maria, the hauntingly 
pretty girl he had seen on the train, is restive because she 
has a secret grief and must carry it home. The other 
passengers are all beautifully characterised and beautifully 
restive. At last arrives the driver, ‘‘ one vast substantial 
smile,’ as Dickens would say. His wife, has just been 
“delivered of her first-born and all is well. The glee of the 
xreat oaf is all-infectious. Universal restiveness gives way 
to universal smiles. Even Maria has to smile, wanly, Even 
Paolo, the young traveller, has to glance at her and smile, 
though he has a nagging wife and three noisy children at home, 

Little naturalistic touches in this film’s direction 
(Alessandro Blasetti) keep up the April mood of coolness 
and freshness. It is all highly engaging, tricky, 
and un-profound, like those enchanting innumer- 
able little pieces that Domenico Scarlatti called 
his ‘‘ sonatas.” It is fleeting, bubbling, unim- 
passioned. Maria confesses to Paolo that she 
has been betrayed, and that her parents— 
farming folks—will find it very hard to 
understand and forgive. There is a continuous 
background of visual poetry—tremulous trees 
and shining fields—to be seen through the bus 
windows while these revelations of human 
weakness and worry are being made, Will 
Paolo consent to soften the blow to the old 
folks by pretending for a space to be the girl's 
prospective husband ? He consents. He takes 
in nobody for very long. But he has some- 
what served his purpose. And his final parting 
from the girl has a rare touch of Tchehov in 
its blending of the trivial and the absolute. 
Gino Cervi and Adriana Benetti play the whole 
episode quite exquisitely. It amounts to no 
more than an accidental meeting on a journey, 
a confession, a harmless little conspiracy, and 
a parting-for-ever. Yet there is distinctly 
more emotion and infinitely more poetry in 
this Italian sonatina than in many a vastly 
more elaborate symphony from Hollywood, 

Ihe very first shot of Raimu's last film at 
the Academy, “‘ L’Homme au Chapeau Rond,” 
reminds us of French film-making at its best. 
It is a wet and empty street at night. Down 
one pavement comes the well-loved figure of 
Kaimu, unusually sombre of visage and sombrely 
dressed. Up the opposite pavement, meeting 
him and ignoring him, goes a lean and homeless 
dog. This film is a version of Dostoievsky's 
“The Eternal Husband," a story which all my colleagues appear to know by heart, and 
which I alone not only have never read but have never even heard of! This may be shameful 
ignorance, but I am not one to conceal shame where it exists. What is more, I now know 
that I never shall read this story, The same author's “ The House of the Dead "’ is a bit of 
thistledown in comparison, and in comparison with the character called Nicolas whom Raimu 
was chosen to play, old Karamazov himself is a monument to jocosity. Nicolas is a gloomy 
old man who haunts and pesters his dead wife’s former lovers, and, still worse, who terrorises 
a poor little girl (Lucy Valnor). She is known as his daughter, but he has strong cause to 
suspect her legitimacy, One has still stronger cause to suspect the legitimacy of allowing 
Raimu, a great and genial comedian—with every attribute of the comedian, including the 
long upper-lip you see in Munden, in Toole, in Coquelin—to undertake a rdle so unremittingly 
gloomy and of such entirely unalleviated intensity. The moment that came nearest to light 
relief was when Nicolas pretended to be making elaborate preparations to hang himself— 
and then decided not to hang himself! This took me away back to the first night of the 
Habima Players in the awe-inspiringly solemn play about exorcism called “‘ The Dybbuk.”’ 
An irrepressible French gentleman coming away was overheard to say : ‘ Ce n'est pas d'une 
gatite folle!"’ 

Anyhow, I must freely confess that Raimu's last part seemed long and lugubrious to 
me and hardly worth a major comedian's while, It seemed quite as long as that cattle-truck 
ordeal from Milan to Genoa, Four hours and a bit, did I say? It occurs to me that that 
is precisely the length of the acting-version of Shakespeare's “ Hamlet "" when no one has 
been commissioned to cut to a length both sweet and reasonable. Atan Dent. 


WASTE PAPER FOR DOLLARS AND HOUSES. 
nation-wide salvage drive. Please save 
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IN HIS LAST PICTURE: RAIMU AS 
nicoLas 1N “ L’Homme au Chapeau Rond" at THE ACADEMY CINEMA, 





“THE HUMANITY OF THE NEW ITALIAN FILM WHICH IS THE FIRST THING TO STRIKE THE FILM-GOER": 
A VIVACIOUS AND JOVFUL SCENE FROM “ FOUR STEPS IN THE CLouDS" (“‘ Quattro Passi fra le Nuvole"’) 
AT THE CURZON CINEMA. THE LEADING ROLES ARE PLAYED BY GINO CERVI AND ADRIANA BENETTI, 


Mr. Alan Dent this week devotes his article to two Continental films, the French “ L’Homme au Chapeau 

Rond"’ at the Academy and the Italian “ Four Steps in the Clouds" at the Curzon. The former is a sombre 

Dostoievsky’s “‘ The Eternal Husband,” in which the late Raimu, that out- 

ngly gifted actor, appears as a haunted and unhappy man, tortured by the discovery that his late 

wife was unfaithful to him. The Italian film, on the contrary, is a gay and volatile production, which 
Mr. Dent compares to a Scarlatti sonatina, with its fleeting, bubbling grace and charm. 
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THE SCULPTOR, THE PAINTER AND THE POTTER. 
N England to-day, sculpture is the least appreciated of the arts, according to Leigh 
Ashton, F.S.A., Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum (designated a Knight 
Bachelor in the Birthday Honours). The sculptor has been harder hit by the war than 
his brother the painter, asserts Eric Newton. So Mr. Ashton produces “ Style in Sculpture ”’ 
(Oxford University Press ; 4s. 6d.) as ‘‘ a general introduction which may help the ordinary 
person to a wider appreciation of sculpture,” and Mr. Newton gives us “‘ British Sculpture, 
1944-1946 ’’ (Tiranti ; 6s.),to show that the general level of competence is fairly high and 
the general imaginative level varies a good deal : but the best of it need fear no comparison 
with the contemporary work of other nations. Both, therefore, are useful and stimulating 
little handbooks, depending in no small measure on illustrations to tell the story and whet 
the appetite. Mr. Ashton is particularly helpful with his brief definitions of the essential 
qualities which distinguish Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque and present-day 
work, and his outlines of some of the dominating factors in the social and political background 
against which the works were produced. Mr. Newton provides a variety of stylés, believing 
there is no virtue either in smoothness or in roughness “ if the vitalising spirit does not 
come through.” We range from the Classic sculptors, like Frank Dobson and Dora Gordine 
(who have gone back to the Golden Age of Greece), to 
Henry Moore and Leon Underwgod, who are at once 
modern and primeval. 

The new conception of the twentieth century, represented 
outstandingly in Henry Moore’s works, is far more akin to 
the “‘ pure ” styles of the primitive peoples, says Mr. Ashton, 
“‘in that the sculptor’s ideal is controlled by his medium, and 
supreme importance is attached to the three-dimensional 
properties of the finished work.’’ That being so, three other 
books to hand are of interest in so far as they help us to follow 
this argument. ‘‘ The Vertical Man,’’ by W. G. Archer (Allen 
and Unwin ; 15s.), is a study in primitive Indian sculpture. 
This differs markedly from the better-known temple sculpture, 
having strange affinities to African carving : a fact which is 
clearly seen when we pick up two books by Leon Underwood : 
“Figures in Wood of West Africa ’’ and ‘‘ Masks of West 
Africa ’’ (Tiranti ;6s.each). Mr. Archer also finds that the 
regional peasant styles of Indian sculpture represent a type of 
sensibility which, in essentials, is the same as that displayed 
in early English churches. ‘‘ There is the same interest in 
abstract rhythm and vital geometry and the same achieve- 
ment of dignity through formal distortions.’’ Mr. Underwood 
says the abstract treatment of form in African art is a survival 
of a more general prototype which, in Europe, lasted until 
early Greek art. Tothe layman it may be somewhat confus- 
ing ; but the illustrations do at least show where some of our 
modernists have turned for inspiration.To quote Mr. Under- 
wood, they hunt the phoenix egg amid the ancestral ashes. 

Whereas Mr. Archer describes only two kinds of sculpture 
from the province of Bihar, John Irwin, Assistant Keeper 
of the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, contri- 
butes to “ Indian Art ’’ (Faber ; 7s. 6d.) an essay on Indian 
d sculpture as a whole, from the so-called Indus Valley civilisa- 
sw? a tion of nearly 5,000 years ago to the present time. Fellow- 
contributors to this most informative handbook are Professor 
H. G. Rawlinson, C.1.E., who gives the historical background 
to the whole subject; K. de B. Codrington, 
Keeper of the Indian Section at the Victoria 
and Albert, who writes on the minor arts, 
ranging from pottery to textiles, from jewellery 
to carpets; J. V.S. Wilkinson, formerly of the 
Oriental Department, British Museum, who 
deals with Indian painting. The whole has 
been edited by Sir Richard Winstedt, K.B.E., 
C.M.G. Here we have a general introduction 
to Indian art in its various aspects. 

Eighty-twoyears ago, Richard Redgrave, R.A., 
and his brother Samuel produced what was, in 
effect, the first popular account of British paint- 
ing. Asecond edition appeared in 1890, and now 
Ruthven Todd edits a third. ‘A Century of 
British Painters ’’ (Phaidon; ros. 6d.) carries 
its years well and reads freshly as it tells of 
native artists from Hogarth to Constable. The 
editor not only provides an admirable biblio- 
graphical index, but has secured the help of 
L. Goldscheider in choosing a hundred illustra- 
tions which range from such well-known works 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds’ painting of Mrs. Siddons 
as “‘ The Tragic Muse" and J. M. W. Turner’s 
“ Fighting Téméraire,"’ to a Landseer drawing 
of a hippopotamus and John Crome’s “ Thistle 
and Water Vole.” 

In a brief Foreword to Arthur Lane’s “‘ French 
Faience '’ (Faber ; 21s.), W. B. Honey reminds 
us that while the painted white tin-glazed 
pottery, or faience, of France was the most 
various and original of its kind ever made in 
Europe, it was eventually driven from the 
market by the English lead-glazed, cream- 
coloured earthenware of Wedgwood. But in the 
long reign of the French ware, what a wealth of 
beauty was created, to be treasured to-day by collectors all over the world. Mr. Lane, 
who is Assistant Keeper in the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
has written a clear account of this lovely porcelain, showing how it came into being, how 
faience blanche was first made at Faenza, in Italy, about 1570 for common use, and how 
the various factories produced their distinctive contributions: Nevers and Rouen, 
Moustiers and Marseilles, Strasburg and Niderviller, Aprey, Meillonas and Sceaux. 
There are 100 pages of illustrations, four of them in colour. 

Most of the French factories produced porcelain figures and it is interesting to compare them 
with those described by William Ruscoe in “ English Porcelain Figures: 1744-1848 "’ 
(Tiranti; 6s.), for the period overlaps that which saw the rise and fall of the French ware. Bow, 
Chelsea, Derby, Longton Hall, Worcester, Plymouth and Bristol all come into the picture, Their 
styles and marks and the method of making the figures are touched upon and we learn that the 
dominant figure was William Duesbury who, starting as a humble enameller, rose to almost 
complete sovereignty. Mr. Ruscoe also discloses a trick of the trade where delicate lacework 
appears on some of the figures. A piece of real lace was immersed in a thin batter of porcelain 
called “slip.” During the firing this lace was burnt away, leaving its encrustment in porcelain, 

So we comé to a brief review of current ceramic ware in this country. ‘“ The Modern 
Potter,’’ by Ronald G. Cooper (Tiranti ; 6s.), tells of the work of the studio-potter as distinct 
from that of the factory. The author says that almost every potter in Britain to-day is 
directly or indirectly indebted to two craftsmen—Bernard Leach and W. Staite Murray. 
The revival they stimulated came into being just before the war and has now spread so 
that the work from individual studios is of the greatest attraction, W. R. Catverr. 





Your old newspapers, cartons, cigarette packets, letters and tickets, etc., are urgently needed to help the present 
and ? 


over for collection every scrap you possibly can. 
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SERVICE? 


“ Hawkins, athletic distinction 
may tap me on the shoulder 
today. I’m in the final of the 
village mixed doubles handicap.” 


“Heredity, no dowbt, Sir! Your 
father once won a deck-tennis tourna- 
ment going out to South Africa. An 
ashtray inscribed * Union Castle’ 
is among the family trophies.” 

“ Training too, Hawkins. I have 


| “Very good, Sir. 


been careful to drink only gin 
and Rose’s Lime Juice on con- 
vivial occasions.” 

“ Thereby avoiding any possible after- 
effects of alcohol, Sir.” 

“ Precisely, Hawkins, and if by 
any chance I should win or be 
defeated, there will be a party.” 


There is plenty 
of Rose’s for further trair’ g.” 


ROSE’ S — for Gin and Lime 
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A beautiful skin is i she | / 
ail PD | 


Simply give five relaxed sninalntineiniod 
with CLEANSING to remove 
CONDITIONING CREAM te tbe 

SKIN FRESHNER ¢ tone aid refi 
Make it a rule never to miss your daily 


Cory ade ot the skin. 
' - 








A ‘FACIAL’ FROM YOUR FINGERS 


Be 


~~ 
CONDITIONING CREAM CLEANSING CREAM SKIN FRESHNER 
smooths away dryness one for normal skin, another for dry skin tones, helps to refine texture 
6/8 5/9 6/8 
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an importer- 
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exporter? 


When you fly by AOA, youcan carry samples, , 
or complete orders, with you in the air cargo A 
compartment —i.e., at freight rates and 
without paying overweight for personal 
baggage. AOA operate 22 flights weekly ~~ 

each way between 11 capitals of Europe and 

over 70 business centres in the U.S.A., 

Canada and Mexico. AOA 4-engined Flag- 

ships take you from London to New York overnight, while you sleep. 
Friendly Purser-Stewardess service; flight-crew of nine in every Flag- 
ship; ‘* Comfort-level"’ flying; air-conditioned cabins; deep, soporific 
sleeping-chairs. 


Daily flights from London to New York in 19} hours. 
£86.17.0 single, £156.7.0 retugn. Delicious food and 
drinks (cocktails, sherry, Scotch or Rye) served free of 
ch , Mo extras. 


ANOA = USA 


Reservations and information from your Travel Agent or 
American Overseas Airlines; 180 Regent St., W.1, or 204 Sloane St., S.W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 8414, 
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| Try the 


MILEAGE PLAN 


that cuts petrol 
consumption! 


Dip you KNow that a dirty or faulty 
spark plug can waste as much as one 
gallon of precious petrol in every ten ? 
|Don’t let this happen to you. Try the 
ra dee AC Extra Mileage Plan. Learn how 
tne 7 Seve ane to cut petrol consumption as much 
; as 1/1oth. Here’s all you do: 


1 Consult the AC Plug Doctor 
-— In just 10 minutes this sensitive 
<a device will test your plugs, clean 
the ones that are still good, 
indicate which should be re- 
placed. 


|2 Change to the New AC Plug 
Its aircraft insulator gives 
quicker starts, more sustained 
power, more miles to the gallon. 
s No shorting, no _ cracking, 
points last longer. 


3 Use the AC Plug Service regularly 
Drive into any official AC Plug 
Cleaning and Testing Station at 
regular intervals and have your 
AC Plugs maintained at “ fac- 
tory-fresh ”’ efficiency. 













WHY 
TAKE 
AN 








MEDIUM - SWEET 


OR ORY 








...made by | 
a cripple 


Many a beautiful flower like this is 
made by cripple girls at the John Groom 
Crippleage. We care for nearly 200 
crippled women, of all ages, at our 
home in Edgware. Besides giving them 
a contented life in cheerful company, 
we train them to make artificial flowers 
and help them to help themselves. 









In these difficult times there is a margin 
between what our crippled girls pay for 
their board out of earnings and the 
rising costs of keeping them in our 
comfortable Hostels. Since we receive 
no State aid, this margin must be met 
by voluntary contributions. 


Please write for a copy of our 81st 
Annual Report and learn of our good 
work. We believe, then, you will want 
to make a donation—however small. 


THE GREAT WHITE-WAY 
a IS BEFORE YOU 


The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


The “Great White-Way"’ has existed for over 300 years.’ in the 
heart of ‘*Glorious Devon ’’ the Whiteways have been growing Sponsored by the makers of 


9 ° | 
apples and making cyder since the sixteenth century. The experience 
G oms Crip Pp leage of centuries has been accumulated and an unequalled knowledge of h j 

Registered Office : apple culture and cyder making gained. | t e new p ug 


37, Sekforde St., London, €.C.1 


Workrooms and Garden Estate: Edgware 
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|\WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 





«VS-102 

















Ihe sphit of patience 
—COhe + UPCUeNnce 





St. eorae’s | 
Hotel | 


CLIFTONVILLE, KENT | 


2 hrs. from London, 2 miles from Margate. 


| 

| 

| 

! 

| The Hotel with a world-wide repu- 

| tation for good food, hospitality, 

| personal service and happy atmo- 

| sphere. Fully Licensed of course. 

Dancing (resident orchestra), Games, 

| Sport—every attraction. 

| Early application for accommodation is 
suggested for Summer Holidays. 

| #LUSTRATED BROCHURE AND TARIFF 

| AT REQUEST 

| 


‘Phone : MARGATE 860 











For fast relief from aching joints and muscles, there is n 
like -Seltzer. Millions } also use it for headaches and 

ion. First, Alka-Seltzer's d pain— 
extra fast! Then it ae excess ecid, olan the root of 
your distress. Keep Alka-Seltzer handy. 


and scid 




















bird catches 


- 


pi iat Gnd» ADAGESN°25 


The early 
BELOW-CEILING 





PATIENCE ve 
aia Dowel Menneney Brandy 1 ts ~ on the worm ~<a and the 3 wise 
Lime for full development te casks of the PRICES bird” always wears ANDY 
Garden Gloves to protect his 
CARE The same advanced engineering methods hands from cuts, scratches and 


for each and every cask in Mennessy's un- 
rivalied stock of matured brandies, From 
vineyard to bottle these Aine Cognace sever 
leave their own careful supervision. 


EXPERIENCE 


| — ty Ane ~ of the Ht 
ily, who since ee have hended — 
from father to som the tredition of 


which cut waste and improve output in infection. Tough yet pliable, 
comfortable and washable. 


modern car production are used to make 

Pedigree Folders. That is why we can offer 2 — on phan prety od ,you 
them at below-ceiling prices, the 
finest Folder value you can buy. 















4/11 per pair from ail Iron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct f 
5/2 post free. (State size) 


unvarying quality 


HENNESSY See 

















TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
* * * BRANDY Peasy ante [Ee an “8 
aps ee Na? & GARDEN GLOVES 


| LONES BROS. LTO., MERTON. $.w. 


: | 
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-MORE THAN LIVES UP TO ITS LOOKS 


of P.O.” 


from pockets | 
and handbags 


od 


Get rid 





of course) 


%*& (Petrol Odour’ 


RONSONOL 


the amazing Lighter o, 
Fluid, is deodor- 
ised! That’s why it /7 
leaves no smell of = 
petrol in pockets 
or handbags, won't 
spoil the flavourofa _¢ 
pipe or cigar. Burns i 
clean, leaves your \ 
lighter spotless. At en 

all jewellers, tobac- the average | 
conists and stores. (2) 6iq 0" 


ONSONOL 








Tis beauty of the ‘Sheerline’ is more than skin-deep. The chassis 


is a fine example of precision engineering. The powerful 125 horse- 


power six-cylinder engine clips off the miles ; a light touch on the 


wheel gives perfect control; independent front suspension gives 





restful riding on rough roads. If you want interior heating or the 


radio it is yours at the flick of a switch. Yes, the ‘Sheerline’ is a 


‘*Not a whiff of suspicion,” | 


luxurious car that more than lives up to its looks. 


says Sid (Slasher) Field | 


When Sid fills his lighter he can’t be | 
suspected of operations on the petrol 
black market — for the lighter-fluid he’s 
using is clean-burning Ronsonol — de- 


LIGHTER FLUID 


GOOD NEWS! Ronson Lighters 
are being made in Britain again! 
Production for export still gets prior- 
ity, but some are already on sale. 
The name ‘“Ronson’’ guarantees 
**World’s Greatest Lighter’’. 


*Al2S° SHEERLINE 


also 


Saloon £999 


plus £278 .5.0 Purchase Tax 


*A135° PRINCESS Sports Saloon £1,350 plus £751. 10.0 Purchase Tax 


Both models with 4-litre 


engine, 


AUSTIN -— you can depend on it! 


not a whiff of P.O. (petrol 
about the whole business ! 


odorised 


odour) 
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There are many imitations 


The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
Por 


“* Two aspirins 


fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 








mitations, often loosely 
, = 9»? Genuine M y ad 

described as ““Aertex.” |, Gemane in a little water 

But the real Aertex is bear this label 

unique. It has never been aR Thy 

successfully copied, You : AERTEX ) 

can tell it by this label © oancn At the first sign of a headache, cold, 

but only one deat usilin or toothache, two aspirins will, nine 
henet ® times out of ten, bring welcome relief. 

A EF |B) 3 FE KS! But whose aspirin? The moment 


any doubt arises, is the time to ask 
for Howards’ Aspirin—made by a 
firm with a name which has been 
trusted for 150 years. Howards’ 
Aspirin Tablets, absolutely pure and 
safe, are not habit - forming, and 
are prescribed by doctors for young 
and old alike, whenever there is call 
for a mild sedative or pain-reliever. 


HOWARDS’ 
| ASPIRIN 


not the cheapest — the best 


AIR, LAND & SEA TICKETS 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


> 








A COOL 


says OLD HETHERS 


THAT WAS 
CUSTOMER 





(res 
Henry Allan go 


At least, he was after he’d had his glass of 
Robinson’s Lemon Barley Water.  ¢ ool as a 
cucumber he was; so he should be 


seeing there isn’t a better drink for the hot 


too, 


weather to be had. 


HOLIDAYS 
BUSINESS 
EMIGRATION 
Theatre Tickets tox 


3/- a bottle 


Robinson’s 


4 


LEMON BARLEY WATER ee 





ILFORD 





fowanos HOWARDS OF 
(TRAVEL), LTD. a 





HENRY ALLAN & SONS : 
25, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1I. — 
Adjoining Trafalgar Square. Telephone : Whitehal! 5387/9 | SAS 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY " ; 
ent, resol t t t N ‘ ti I ‘ 4 i i 
y way i rade r alixed to or as part of any publicalio® oF r aly of 


Won of 
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HOW TO CUT DOWN YOUR P.P.D. 


is 


No wishful drinking 


Wait until you really have a cold before you uncork your af : 
Lembar—just one sneeze doesn’t count. In these lean times, still EN 


Lembar’s pure lemon juice, glucose, barley and sugar | Four Square men light up less often—get the same satisfaction 
should be saved for troubles like ‘flu, acidosis and bilious- | from fewer Pipes Per Day. The reason? Prime tobacco leaf 
ness—plain wishful drinking must wait on better days. skilfully blended to burn cool and sweet to the last shred. 
Four Square is a really worth-while economy! 


RAYNER’S Invalid 
Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 4/5} oz. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 4/53 


Lem bar Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) 
Empire Mixture (Green Squares) 
Available in limited Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) 

quantities Curlies (Purple Squares) 
Ask for them by colour 


FOUR SQUARE 


MADF BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON. N.18 | by Dobie’s of Paisley 
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WV 


Spotlight 


woodwork: 





We'll tackle any work in wood. Not long ago it was gliders. Now we 
are making Instrument Cases and special Packing Cases for exporters 
And there’s our woodwork for houses. All sorts of work for all sorts of 
houses for you, for chickens, for cows and for pigs. And you needn't 
be sniffy about being mentioned along with pigs and chickens. If you 


want bacon and eggs they need good homes. We provide them. 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


wooow ORK 


that’s our business} + 


FENCING AND 
IRONWORK 


+. ¢ ua 
DOMESTIC 


<7 : aa | BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED "~~ 
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